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Preface 


I first became fascinated by Indian jewelry when I was eleven years 
old, and I have worn it and loved it ever since. In those days, the 
occasional attempts to copy Indian jewelry were half-hearted and 
amusing, and anything but a threat to the industry or the craftsman. 
Like many people, I took Indian jewelry for granted, and the thought 
of it being compromised as an art form never occurred to me. Then 
one day I realized that the buying public was taking all the new copies 
and substitutes very seriously, and that these copies were no longer 
harmless — nor amusing. 

This book will undoubtedly offend many people. I make no 
apologies for that — it is intentional. When forced to analyze my 
reasons for writing on the subject, the first and foremost was anger. 
The second was a determination to do whatever I could to encourage 
the potential buyer to learn more about Indian jewelry before he made 
an expenditure. I am convinced that a knowledgeable, descriminating 
public is the most effective weapon against the encroachment of those 
mechanized, industrial forces which promise to erradicate the 
tradition, the art form, and the craftsman. 

In no way is this book meant to qualify as a technical or historical 
document. My hope is that this effort will give the reader a primary 
education in Navajo and Pueblo jewelry, and encourage further 
reading and investigation into the subject. It is also an attempt to 


share the love of an art form so that it can maintain and perpetuate 
itself after the fad subsides. Much damage has already been done to 
the craft and to the artist — hopefully they can withstand the on- 
slaught and survive, as the Indians themselves have, to make, once 
again, a new beginning. 

The emphasis throughout these pages has been purposefully placed 
on those items of personal adornment most sought after by the 
consumer today — which inevitably have become those items 
receiving the most attention from the mass-manufacturers, copiers 
and importers and which are those items which should be most 
carefully scrutinized by the buyer. They represent only ap- 
proximately half of the many and varied articles made by the Navajo 
silversmith for his own use and, later, for the ever-increasing tourist 
trade. They take precedence, in this book, over those other objects 
only because of their current popularity. 

The Navajo and Pueblo Indians have always displayed a propensity 
toward costume. In the early days of the craft, this fondness for 
‘‘dressing up’’ took precedence over all other reasons for learning 
and practicing the art of silversmithing. Our priorities are not so 
different today, or the craze for Indian jewelry would not exist. 
Perhaps our anglo society is beginning to realize that there is more to 
be learned from these people than merely the art of self decoration — 
and perhaps when we stop imposing our values on them, we will be: 
open to absorb a portion of their’s. That is if we have left them with 
enough to share. 


Introduction 


Few businesses have undergone such dramatic changes as has the 
Indian Arts & Crafts business. Originally arts and crafts made by the 
Indians of the Southwest were sold or traded to the dealers on or 
surrounding the various reservations. They in turn either sold the 
product to the retail consumer or wholesaled it to someone who 
would. This simple method of trade existed in a steady and sturdy 
way until the “‘Boom’’ of the early 1970’s. 

Suddenly the demand for the crafts became so enormous that 
supply could not meet the demand, especially in regard to silver and 
turquoise jewelry. ‘‘Weekend Traders’’ started to emerge from 
everywhere. Young people, for years enamored by the name ‘ ‘Indian 
Trader’’ and associating it with the rugged west, with Jeremiah 
Johnson, Kit Carson and Geronimo, fled to the Indian Country. 
They donned buckskin, beadwork, and sometimes even feathers and 
proudly walked around the Plaza of Santa Fe looking for a real live 
Indian to barter with. Then, with a handful of beads they were off to 
some far off place to sell their wares ‘‘Straight from the reser- 


vations’’. Sears, Sachs, Magnum and numerous other large 
department stores would soon find room in their businesses for Indian 
Jewelry. 


As a result of the unbelievable demand for Indian products the 
producers of psuedo Indian merchandise began to flourish. Machine 


cast jewelry copied from handmade originals flooded the market. 
Mexico produced replicas of Navajo rugs and shipped them North 
while Philippinos ground away at their copies of Santo Domingo 
Indian heishe. Hong Kong beadwork and Italian replicas of Zuni 
animal ‘‘fetishes’’ were being made faster than the Indians could 
make them. 

This is the most well written book to date covering the history and 
the evolution of American Indian Arts and Crafts. I hope they will be 
popular in the eyes of the consumer as long as they are handmade by 
the real native Americans; as long as they are done with the skill of 
an artisan and not produced in a sweatshop using bad or altered 
turquoise with thin silver and sloppy workmanship. Fine Indiar 
handcrafts will be in demand as long as the rivers flow — copies an: 
poor quality will disappear — soon. 

I tip my featherless hat to Marsha Lund who I believe has done a 
great service to Indians and non-Indians in writing this book. 

A] Packara 


CHAPTER I 


THE MANIA 


For approximately the past 75 years, Southwest American Indian 
jewelry has been available to non-Indian buyers. Prior to that, from 
around 1875 to 1900, a few established licensed traders represented 
the major anglo market for the Navajo and Pueblo Indian silversmith. 
These traders actually lived among the Indians on the reservations, 
and in effect, established the first positive, constructive contact 
between the Indian and world outside the boundaries of the reser- 
vations. They knew the languages, respected the Indians beliefs and 
ways of life, and often acted as liasons between the tribes with whom 
they dealt and the freqently insensitive American Government. The 
trader’s role in this society was that of General Store Manager, 
banker and advisor. Cash was a commodity rarely available to the 
Indian — and so the trader often took jewelry, either in payment or as 
loan collateral, for some item the Indian needed. 

Not all Indians were silversmiths. There are proportionately more 
smiths now, because of the increased demand for the work, than 
existed in the early days of the craft. The silversmith was a highly 
respected member of his tribe, and operated, as did all Indians, on the 
barter system. He charged high fees, according to the Indian stan- 
dards, and his Indian clients were proud to pay them. The more an 
Indian paid for a piece of jewelry, the more prestige he could claim. 

Sometime around 1910, the traders began putting portions of their 
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pawn collections into circulation. The railroad had long since plowed 
its way through the reservation, and the Southwestern part of the 
country had become a tourist Mecca. With the increased traffic came 
the inevitable ‘‘souvenier’’ shop. Advised by the traders of this new 
opportunity for increasing his income, the Indian silversmith began 
to make a good percentage of his jewelry on a less personal basis. No 
longer did he know the individual or the family for whom the piece 
was being made. He only knew that his income was being sup- 
plemented by a faceless but money-spending public. He rarely dealt 
directly with the curio shops selling his work. Almost exclusively he 
received his ‘‘percentage’’ from the trader, who acted as the go- 
between. The trader also served as his advisor; telling him what 
kinds of pieces were selling well, and how to improve or modify 
designs to increase their appeal to the anglo market. Also in the early 
1900s a few companies began mass producing anglo interpretations 
of Indian jewelry. With the obvious exception of these inferior quality 
goods, most Indian jewelry of this period still reflected the high 
standards of workmanship maintained by the independent Indian 
silversmith. In part, this reflection of individual standards remains 
true today. The average Indian silversmith has never considered 
mass-production on his own, and it did not occur to him during this 
period to compromise in his methods or materials. The only 
modification in his approach when he first began to make jewelry for 
the anglo market, was probably to put less thought into each in- 
dividual piece made — since he had no way of identifying with the 
purchaser. Undoubtedly he was greatly influenced by the advice of 
the trader for whom he worked, and this influence is evidenced by the 
design changes which took place in the 20s and 30s. 


Before the 1960s, most interested buyers had to make a journey to 
the Southwest to find Indian jewelry. Few people made the trip 
specifically for that reason. From 1920 to 1970 it was mainly con- 
sidered to be a tourist industry product, purchased by most people on 
a one-piece basis, and usually as a token representation of their 
vacation into that part of the country. Once purchased, it was or- 
dinarily very soon relegated to the bottom of a jewelry box, or given 
to children to play with. The relatively low cost at that time, even of 
fine pieces, placed it in a ‘‘costume’’ jewelry category in most 
people’s minds. The Indian culture was considered to be pagan, 
ignorant and surely incapable of producing anything artistically 
competitive in the white man’s value system. This attitude prevailed, 
not only in jewelry, but in other Indian arts as well. Until very 
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recently few people valued the Indian hand crafts highly enough to 
give them a place of prominence in their homes. 

The sad and frequently lamented truth is, that with few ex- 
ceptions, the majority of handmade Indian jewelry produced prior to 
the 70s was of relatively superior quality. The word ‘‘relatively’’ 
refers to what is available on the market today. In other words, prior 
to and including the late 60s, the probability of an unknowledgeable 
buyer getting “‘stung’’ on Indian jewelry was considerably less than 
it is now. Of course, as the tourist interest grew and the demand 
increased, so did the Indian’s pocket-book. By the early 50s a large 
percentage of the Indian silversmiths had been forced to wise up. The 
realization that a majority of the buying public cared little, and knew 
less, about quality discouraged the individual smith from striving for 
perfection in each and every piece he produced. At this point it 
became necessary for the buyer to carefully scrutinize the vast of- 
ferings available, since inferior quality work and material was 
beginning to infiltrate the market on a grand scale. In those days, 
however, the differences between good and mediocre work were not 
as subtle as they are today, and the careful buyer could still use his 
own common sense in determining quality. Duplication methods 
were not as sophisticated, and the materials used for silver and 
turquoise substitutes were of the dime store variety. These did not 
resemble today’s interpretations utilizing silver and treated 
turquoise, but were in fact garish plastic fakes. The stones were 
vibrant blue and obviously plastic. The ‘‘silver’’ was either silver- 
colored plastic or silver tone metal. These fakes were cheap in cost 
and appearance. It is difficult to imagine that the manufacturers had 
any hope or intention of fooling the public. It seems more realistic to 
believe that they were merely offering an inexpensive substitute to 
that assured percentage of the population who always seek out 
inexpensive substitutes. It is still with us today — and believe it or 
not, that same percentage of those same people is still buying it. 
Today, however, it represents the least dangerous threat to the 
unknowledgeable buyer of Indian jewelry. 

Before the early 70s the Indian jewelry business was a steady, 
somewhat seasonal enterprise, dealing primarily with the souvenier- 
hunting tourist. The next thing anyone knew, it had become the 
biggest jewelry fad this country had ever seen. 

How often one hears the wail, ‘‘Oh, if I'd only known then what I 
know now!’’ But few of us had the foresight to know that the 
aesthetic value of Indian jewelry would some day be appreciated; that 
the prices would escalate as the law of supply and demand worked its 
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inevitable magic; that good quality jewelry would not always be 
plentiful supply; that someday it would become international 
popular; or that technocracy would throw us all back into mas. 
appreciation of anything handmade, and preferably of ethnic origin 
To the person interested in making a killing by finding 
sleeper’’, buying in large quantities and hoarding until the pric 
escalates, and then selling to make a huge profit, Indian jewelry 
certainly no longer the answer. You didn’t know then what y 
know now — and now it’s too late to use the knowledge. 

“‘Investment’’ is a concept most people still have regarding 
jewelry. In most cases this is a fallacy. The average person talks abc: 
investing —- when in reality all he or she really wants to do is buy 
piece or two to wear. The prevalent idea is that any piece of Inc 
jewelry is an investment. This is a very dangerous misconceptic 
Very few old ‘‘collector-quality’’ pieces remain on the general 
market and contemporary artists in the field are few and highly 
sought after. The people who ferret out the most excellent examples 
of old and new — the top two percent of the buying market — are 
serious afficianados, have knowledgeable, trusted sources, and are 
willing to pay the exhorbitant prices which these superlative pieces 
bring. 

The unanswered question is: What caused this sudden mania for 
Southwest American Indian jewelry? It hit with no apparant warning 
in the early 70s, and has burgeoned into a multi-million dollar fad 
which shows little evidence of slowing down — much less dying out. 

The nucleus of interest in Indian jewelry has always been the 
Southwestern part of the country. Exposure and proximity to the 
Indian arts has inspired many long-time collectors in that region. The 
Indian influence, however, is an omnipresent element in the every 
day lives and culture of the people of this area — and in no way cana 
corrolation be made between their long and continuing interest and 
association with Indian art forms, and the popularity it is now ex- 
periencing throughout the rest of the United States and Europe. 

Many experts, including Joe Ben Wheat, Curator of An- 
thropology at the University of Colorado Museum agree on 
two points: The first is that Indian jewelry became suddenly popular 
with a few prominent people in the field of entertainment. They wore 
it on television and in public appearances. Their peers began to 
emulate them, and later it caught on with the general public. Soon 
after, fashion magazines and widely read periodicals began to tout its 
stylishness and investment potential. The second fact on which most 
experts agree is that the jewelry which started the craze was of 
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“superior quality. Some dealers claim that Hollywood celebrities began 
‘to buy their higher priced jewelry in such staggering quantities that 
* they had to hold portions of their collections back in order to have any 
‘eft. The Indian Civil Rights movement obviously rekindled ethnic 
awareness, and buying Indian jewelry became chic, as demon- 
> stratively ‘‘American’’ as flag-waving and apple pie. 
' To attempt to pinpoint the source and origin of any fad requires 
{ willingness to settle for supposition rather than cold, hard facts. 
‘ - only legitimate fact we have is that the fad exists. We have no 
., of predicting its longevity. Some authorities directly involved in 
‘he business feel that it has hit its peak and is beginning to level off. 
‘Their hope is that the buying public, having bought so in- 
scriminatly until now, is beginning to exhibit caution and suspicion 
with regard to authenticity and quality. They believe that a consumer 
awareness will eventually drive the importers, mass-manufacturers 
and disreputable dealers out of business, stabilizing the prices of good 
jewelry and forcing the proliferation of sub-standard merchandise out 
of the picture altogether. 


CHAPTER TI 


STANDARDS: 
THE PAST AND PRESENT 


Before the white man acquired a predilection for Indian jewelry, 
the Navajo and Pueblo silversmith created pieces only for himself and 
other Indians. He produced few ‘‘speculative’’ pieces. The majority 
of his work was done by commission, and was carefully planned to fit 
the individual wearer's desires and size. Like any craftsman, the 
silversmith’s reputation determined his prosperity. He prided himself 
on his workmanship, his imagination and the materials which he 
incorporated into his jewelry. He knew little variation in standard — 
and consistently tried to produce the ‘‘best.’’ His craft gained him 
status in the tribe, and many silversmiths of the early days in- 
corporated ‘‘Smith’’, or *‘Atsidi’’ (Navajo for ‘‘smith’’) in their 
names. 

When the Navajo came out of exile from the Bosque Redondo in 
1868, there were few silversmiths and precious little silver. As the 
Navajo Nation began to rebuild its self-esteem, the silversmith and 
his works came to represent the pride and ego of the people. The 
Pueblo Indians did not have the defeating memory of imprisonment 
to overcome, but they, too, embraced the wearing of silver and 
turquoise jewelry as a symbol of pride. Silver jewelry was the mark of 
a man’s success and wealth, and wearing it was an obvious and 
uncomplicated method of announcing his status. The standards, 
then, in the formative days of Indian silversmithing, were 
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established, maintained and taken for granted by the Indians 
themselves. 

Throughout the history of Indian jewelry, schemes for 
duplication, mechanization and mass manufacture have surfaced 
from those who sought to commercialize the product. What has 
happened to the Indian jewelry market from 1970 to the present, 
however, reflects the epitome of greed and absence of principle. 
Anglos fathered and fed these practices, but the Indian has con- 
sistently proven to be a survival-oriented student — and the un- 
fortunate result is that it is almost impossible for the average person 
not to get ripped off buying Indian jewelry today. There are 
American copies, Mexican copies, European copies, Philippine 
copies, Taiwan copies, Hong Kong copies, and Japanese copies. In 
addition to the copies, as if they alone were not enough to confuse the 
buyer, there are American mass-produced machine-made items 
being advertised as ‘‘Hand Made Indian Jewelry.’’ And, of course, 
there is ‘‘treated’’ and ‘‘stabilized’’ turquoise, which will be 
discussed at length in Chapter IX. 

What governing factors, ifany, are going to restore and maintain 
the standards in Indian jewelry? Many of the existing silversmiths 
still making traditional jewelry, and the smiths involved in the 
contemporary evolution of the art, are steadfastly maintaining their 
own standards of excellence. Of course, it is less difficult for those 
with a name and reputation to resist the temptation of fraud, than it is 
for the average Indian silversmith who is being squeezed out and 
buried by the deluge of the newly manufactured, imitation jewelry 
which is currently flooding the market — along with the low grade, 
artificially colored and hardened turquoise that is now the rule rather 
than the exception. These are the products given the most exposure 
to the general public — and these are the *‘look alikes’’ that create a 
bad reputation for the entire industry. Their prevalence, also, is 
jeopardizing the true cratfsman’s livelihood, and the vast majority of 
buyers are paying for a Cinderella with no fairy godmother. It costs 
too much now, and will never appreciate in value. If anything, as the 
market becomes realistic, this commercial pollution will sink to the 
bottom of the value heap. 

A person not familiar with the multi-faceted problems inherent in 
the Indian jewelry boom might think that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and related agencies could easily step in with directives to 
prevent the demise of one of the few ethnic art forms indiginous to 
this country. One obvious method would be to police the quality of 
Indian jewelry made on the reservations and attach a governmental or 
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tribal seal or stamp to each piece of jewelry which met a rigid stan- 
dard. This method was proposed, and attempted, on several oc- 
casions in the past, and was found to be ineffective and unen- 
forceable, due to the fact that it was impossible to see and judge every 
piece of jewelry produced by every silversmith. This approach failing, 
legislation preventing misrepresentation would logically be the next 
step. To date, nine states have passed varying legislative bills con- 
cerning the misrepresentation of American Indian handcrafts. They 
are: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico and South Dakota. In most of these states the 
law is weak, enforcement is rare and prosecution non-existant. 
Colorado, however, with one of the strongest laws, became the first 
state to convict and fine an offender in 1975. The laws in these, and 
other states must be strengthened and enforced if they are to provide 
protection for the consumer or the American Indian artist. 

Some people directly involvedin the industry feel that identification 
stamps on authentic Indian-made jewelry would be, at this point, 
ineffective, since they could easily be duplicated. Conversely, they 
believe that if stamps are to be used at all, they should be required on 
all non-Indian or machine-made Indian style jewelry. Although some 
states do require that machine-made copies be segregated and labled 
“*non-Indian’’, to date no law requires that an article actually be 
imprinted with a non-removable stamp. This approach would appear 
to be much less difficult to enforce and would make the buyer’s job 
easier, however, the dissenting viewpoint stresses the undenyable 
fact that this method of identification would not be fair to those non- 
Indian silversmiths producing fine handmade work in silver and 
turquoise, who make no attempt to copy Indian designs. There are 
viable arguments for both sides of this question. Among reputable 
dealers and other ethical people in the business, however, there is no 
argument concerning machine-made mass produced products. 
Everyone agrees that they should be so marked by a stamp which 
could not be removed. 

It might also be presumed that the Indian himself would reject and 
denounce jewelry of low quality. Even if he did, however, Indians 
represent such a small percent of the buying market today, that his 
opinions and wishes would bring little pressure to bear. Some Indian 
organizations have demonstrated that they have the ability to unite 
their people to fight the encroachment of commercialization, but 
frequently the recipients of their wrath are not deserving targets. The 
individual Indian silversmith not allied with a political movement or 
cause is, on the whole, still crying out in a voice too soft to be heard. 
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Those that are established and enjoying the rewards of popular 
demand have no need to complain — and those who are lessor known 
are finding it difficult enough to survive — much less wage war. 
Many have been forced into leaving the reservation and finding 
menial jobs in the cities, but the older ones, unskilled in anything but 
jewelry making, have been forced into retirement. This is a three-fold 
tragedy. We lose the skilled artist, he loses his livelihood and a large 
portion of his self respect, and the welfare rolls increase. 


The Indian consumer has long had a reputation for knowing 
quality jewelry. The question is: Does he still consistently buy high 
quality for his own use? Some do, but quality, it seems, is no longer 
the only determing factor for all Indians. With the exception of the 
anglo attempts to mass produce jewelry in the Indian style, quality 
(or at least authentic) jewelry was largely all that was available to the 
Indian or anyone else until the 1920s. Unfortunately, the Indian took 
that for granted. Finding himself caught in an economic squeeze from 
time to time, he began, in the latter part of the 19th century, to pawn 
or sell the heirloom jewelry which represented his worth and wealth. 
Often then, feeling somewhat naked, stripped of his plumage, he 
found it not at all demeaning to substitute quantity for quality. The 
amount of jewelry worn now define status, as well as quality. Many 
Indians today can be seen wearing excellent representations of their 
art, shoddy imitations — or both. 

When flashy and lightweight jewelry came into vogue in the 20s, 
the Navajo would gladly have melted down their old heavier pieces. 
The anglo attitude at that time was not any more sophisticated. 
Traders often sent silver jewelry (without stones) which had been 
pawned and not claimed to the Denver mint to be melted down for 
bullion. Many old bracelets were turned into napkin rings. The war 
effort also claimed most of the old jewelry made of copper and brass, 
leaving us with very few of these pieces still in circulation. For- 
tunately, enough of these pieces were saved by museums and private 
collectors, or it is doubtful that we would have any pieces left today 
which are representative of the early work. 

Generally the buying public will demand quality, if it knows what 
quality is. But in the case of Indian jewelry, detection of quality and 
the nuances of what determines craftsmanship are, today, very 
difficult. The average buyer is naive as well as generally 
unknowledgeable. It is not he that is entirely at fault. Both the 
unprecedented leap in popularity and the influx of mediocre to sub- 
standard commercially mass-produced jewelry in the market came 
too quickly for the knowledge or know-how to be assimilated by the 
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buying public. The unfortunate truth is that already too many people 
have been duped into spending their money on something they 
believe to be a representative piece of fine Indian art — and it may be 
years before they discover their error. By then it will be impossible to 
demand recompense. 


IACA 


Little more than a year ago the unknowledgeable buyer would have 
been completely at the mercy of disreputable dealers who had sprung 
up like toadstools since the fad began in 1971. Legislation in all states 
was either weak or non-existant — and even where it existed it was 
rarely enforced. The Indian jewelry business was stampeding, and the 
reputable Southwestern dealers were becoming acutely aware of their 
inherent responsibility to the public, in the face of rampant 
dishonesty coupled with the gullibility of the buyer — and so in 
1974, the IACA was formed. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Association (IACA) is a young and 
very serious organization comprised of dealers whose purpose is to 
‘‘enhance and maintain the image and marketing of handmade 
American Indian arts and crafts.’’ Perhaps that doesn't sound like 
the definition of a vigilante committee — but that is exactly what the 
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IACA is, and hopefully will remain. Dealers who apply for mem- 
bership are screened as carefully as possible, and if accepted, have to 
sign an agreement that they will represent their merchindise 
honestly. Once a dealer is accepted by the Association, he is issued a 
decal emblem like the one above which must be prominently 
displayed in his place of business. The Code of Ethics, which he must 
sign, adhere to and also display, includes the following: 

‘“T, as a member of the IACA, a national, non-profit organization 
of Indian craftsmen, traders, dealers, collectors, museums and others 
concerned with the image and marketing of American Indian arts and 
crafts, agree to adhere to the following: 


1. To Honestly represent American Indian arts and crafts as to 
nature and origin within the realm of my authority. 

2. To abide by all Federal, state, local, and tribal laws per- 
taining to Indian arts and crafts, artifacts, and natural 
resources. 

3. To abide by ethical business conduct regarding advertising, 
appraising, pricing and guarantees offered by me. 

4. To respect and support ethical business activities of all Indian 
Arts & Crafts Association members. 

5. To encourage consumer confidence in the authenticity of 
articles identified with the IACA seal. 

6. To cooperate with law enforcement agencies and the IACA 
in the investigation of crimes involving Indian arts and crafts 
and to promote proper identification of Indian arts and crafts. 


It is the responsibility of each IACA member, individually, and 
the Association, collectively to see that reputable Indian craftsmen, 
traders, dealers, and collectors are protected in order to sustain the 
desire for, and respect of, American Indian arts and crafts. Collec- 
tively, the demand and the respect were developed and, collectively, 
these qualities must be maintained.’’ 

The IACA does not obligate their members to sell on/y handmade 
Indian jewelry using natural, untreated turquoise, but it does 
obligate them to voluntarily inform the buyer whether or not a piece 
is authentic and whether or not the turquoise has been treated or 
stabilized. The participating dealers guarantee the buyer honest 
representation by credit return privileges of articles which have 
knowingly and _ willfully been misrepresented. The words 
‘‘knowingly and willfully’’ are not a possible loop-hole for an IACA 
dealer. He cannot later say ‘‘I thought it was authentic’’. He must 
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either be positive about the identification of a piece, or he must tell 
the buyer that he doesn’t know — in which case the buyer purchases 
the piece at his own risk. ‘Credit return privileges’’ mean that if you 
buy from an IACA dealer and subsequently find that your purchase 
was not what it was represented to you as being, the dealer has to 
either return your money or apply the purchase price to another 
article of your choice. 

The IACA also has some very stringent rules concerning the 
advertising of their member-dealers. All ads should contain the 
following: 

1. Seller’s name and address 

2. If any stones are not as they occur in nature, then they 

should be classified and advertised as unnatural. (‘‘unnatural’’ 

is defined as any mineral compound or imitation turquoise or 

substance which has been chemically altered — unnatural 

turquoise includes stabilized and or treated and plasticized.) 

3. Any metals used should include the metal content by 

weight; for example, coin silver should represent an alloy of 

not less than 90% silver, and sterling silver should represent 
silver of not less than 92.5 percent silver. 

4. If the metals are plated or silver or gold filled, the ad- 

vertisement should so state. 

5. If the metals are of metals other than the above, the ad- 

vertisement should so state. 

6. Federal Trade Commission guides, as well as state consumer 

protection guidelines, should be consulted and used regarding 

the discounted sales of merchandise. 

7. American Indian handmade arts and crafts, defined as being 

handcrafted by American Indian labor or workmanship, and 

not made from synthetic, artificial or unnatural materials, is 
tne only type of jewelry or craft which should be sold in that 
category: the maker of such items should be able to prove tribal 

enrollment in an Indian tribe domiciled in the United States or a 

lineal descendancy from such. 

8. Identification of merchandise in the form of hallmarks should 

be encouraged; however, it is impractical to try to force Indian 

craftsmen to purchase expensive stamps necessary to ac- 
complish this goal. 

9. Any item of a foreign or imported nature should be labelled 

as to the country of origin and such information as types of fiber 

used, metals used and other materials used, according to 

Federal Trade Commission guides. 
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If these seem to be tough advertising requirements} they are meant to 
be. They were set up by the Ethics Committee of the IACA, and 
should certainly make it less difficult for a buyer to 
differentiate between reputable dealer ads and those which sound like 
Circus barkers. In addition to these points which should be used in 
IACA dealer ads — there are also stipulated directives concerning 
things which should not be included. 


1. The IACA seal or logo may not be used in the advertisement 
of a sale of any kind by any member. 

2. Nor can the words ‘‘Indian Arts & Crafts Association 
Member’’ be used in conjunction with a sale of any kind. 

3. An individual IACA member may advertise IACA mem- 
bership only under his her membership name in the IACA and 
not in connection with, or on behalf of a firm which is not an 
Association member. 


If you ever notice violations of any of the above-mentioned rules in 
advertising, do not call the IACA. Without documented proof they 
can do nothing. Clip the ads, and with an accompanying letter 
voicing your complaint, send them to the Ethics Committee, Indian 
Arts and Crafts Association, P.O. Box 367, Gallup, New Mexico, 
87301. The Association will take the appropriate action against the 
respective dealer. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Association, in addition to self-policing 
its member dealers, offers them the first nationally-organized 
security system. This system, which involves a series of in-sequence 
numbers engraved on participating dealers’ inventory, is computer 
recorded and ties in with the National Crime Information Center in 
Washington. When you buy one of these numbered pieces, 
ownership is recorded and transfered, so that an up-to-date record of 
ownership is kept current. If these numbered pieces are stolen, 
identification upon recovery is greatly simplified — and if this 
method proves to be effective, it should provide a deterrent to those 
crime rings which, up until now, have been so successful. This is a 
new system, and one in which not all IACA dealers participate. 
There is a ‘‘wait and see’’ attitude concerning the system’s proven 
effectiveness. It is true that engraved numbers can be filed off — but 
the presence of file marks would, at least, identify the item as having 
been stolen. The system is a good beginning. 
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The Indian Arts and Crafts Board 


Under the auspices of the Department of the Interior, but 
Operating as a separate entity from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board was formed in 1935. Since that time the 
Board has been concerned and involved in seeking adequate 
legislation. Below are listed related excerpts from a bulletin issued by 
the Board to consumers concerned about judging and buying genuine 
handmade Native American arts and crafts: 

‘*There is a great public demand for Native American crafts at 
present — particularly silver and turquoise jewelry. This has been 
beneficial to Native American craftsmen, but it has encouraged 
misrepresentation of products that are not really handmade by 
American Indians. There are 3 main types of products: (1) 
HANDMADE — where an individual has control over the design 
and quality of craftsmanship of each piece; (2) ASSEMBLY-LINE 
MASS PRODUCTION — where a number of individuals (who may 
indeed be American Indian) each do only a small part of the work on 
each piece, im some cases assembling components produced 
elsewhere; (3) MACHINE — where there is little, if any, hand work 
involved. All of these products are legitimate if sold for what they 
are, but they should not be misrepresented and consumers should not 
be charged the higher prices that quality handcrafts necessarily 
command unless the products are really handmade. 

Because there are some abuses, we recommend these guidelines to 
consumers who wish to purchase genuine American Indian hand- 
crafts : 

1. Buy from a dealer with a regularly established place of business, 
who will be available later to answer any questions or complaints you 
may have about your purchase. Itinerant dealers are not necessarily 
dishonest, however you have no practical recourse in such dealings, 
so this means of doing business is most easily subject to abuse. 

2. In any case, obtain a written receipt that includes all the in- 
formation you understand to be true about your purchase. For 
example, if you believe the piece of jewelry you are purchasing is 
handmade by a Navajo craftsman, of sterling silver and natural 
turquoise, then you should insist that this information appear on 
your receipt. 

3. Complaints about misrepresentation may be brought to the 
attention of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Washington D.C. 
20240.”’ 

Even with all the afore-mentioned agencies and associations, the 
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Indian jewelry dealer still inherits the crux of -responsibilt 
educating and guiding his clientele. A sweeping statement tha 

them are honest and knowledgeable would be sheer folly. A 
demnation of all dealers in the business would also be inaccurat 
grossly unfair. It would probably be realistic to say that the maj 

are honest, i.e. believe that the information they give the prospec 
buyer is correct. But of that majority, probably half, like the gene 
public, have just recently ‘‘gotten into’’ the Indian jewelry busine 
— and know very little, if any, more than the buyer himself. The 
leaves you, the buyer, with a small percentage of the dealers in the 
country being both honest and knowledgeable. The rest, a far greater 
number, instead of admitting ignorance on the subject, tend to 
fabricate dates, methods and tales of historical interest. The buyer, 
having consciously sought out an authority, is eager to place faith in 
the dealer’s word. The dealer, well intentioned though he may be 
(and that is often doubtful) is in the business to make money — and 
together they make a compatible but misinformed pair. 

One stumbling block has been thrown down by the buyer himself. 
Many highly respected dealers have complained that the novice buyer 
insists upon being told a fairy tale about a given piece of jewelry 
before he will purchase it. Most good dealers try to play it straight 
with the buyer, but after watching their trade time and again go down 
the street and purchase from the not-so-reputable dealer who tells 
them a piece is ‘‘pawn’’ or was ‘‘worn by a chief’’, they begin to 
doubt their own straightforwardness. One who was interviewed 
replied, ‘‘After watching someone turn their nose up at a really fine 
old piece of Indian Jewelry, just because I told them the markings 
weren't symbolic, it wasn’t pawn and had no idea who had first worn 
it — and then find out later that they bought a piece of junk from the 
guy across town, just because he told them it once belonged to 
Geronimo, makes me regret, in a way, that I was so darned honest. 
At least if I had gone ahead and lied just a little, that person would 
now own a good piece of Indian jewelry.’’ As a potential buyer, it is 
up to you to help put an end to this unproductive word game. 
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CHAPTER Il 


A BRIEF HISTORY 


The Navajo were the first Southwest American Indians to work 
silver. Because of military fear of their prowess, an attempt was 
begun in 1861 to round up the entire Navajo Nation. The plan, 
which was conceived by Colonel Edward R.S. Canby, refined by 
Brigadier General James Henry Carleton and executed by the famous 
Indian fighter, Kit Carson, was to move the Navajo from their 
homeland in the Four Corners area to the Bosque Redondo Reser- 
vation — an isolated, barren stretch of land located in east-central 
New Mexico on the banks of the Pecos River. In part, this campaign 
was successful. Approximately nine thousand Navajo were finally 
assembled at the Bosque, a sufficient number to bring the tribe to its 
knees and deter any further inclination toward rebellion. They were 
allowed to return to a reservation on a portion of their native land in 
1868. 

Precisely when the Navajos began to work silver has been greatly 
debated. There is considerable evidence that some silver was actually 
worked by at least one Navajo smith before their banishment to the 
Bosque Redondo. For the purpose of this book we will say that silver 
was first worked seriously around 1870. 

A man named Atsidi Sani (Old Smith) is credited by historians as 
having been the first Navajo silversmith. His Spanish name was 
Herrero Delgadito (Little Ironworker). Reportedly, he acquired a 
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basic knowledge of ironworking in 1853 from a Mexican 
blacksmith/silversmith. Documented historical facts regarding this 
period are sketchy at best. One report which dates as early as 1855 by 
Dr. Jonathan Letterman speaks of the Navajo costume at that time, 
and mentions that ‘‘over all is thrown a blanket; under and 
sometimes over which is worn a belt to which are attached oval pieces 
of silver, plain or variously wrought.’’ We have drawings made by 
Mollhausen and published by Joseph C. Ives in 1853 showing Navajo 
men wearing silver buttons on their trousers and oval silver conchas 
on their belts. 


We know that Atsidi Sani saw silver being worked by the Mexican 
blacksmith who taught him to work iron. This was in 1853, ten years 
prior to his imprisonment. It is inconceivable that he would not have 
been attracted to the metal, and the probability that he ‘‘dabbled’’ in 
some experimentation with it before the Navajo roundup is very 
strong. 

The Bosque Redondo incarceration introduced the Navajo to 
poverty, famine, disease and hardship. It also introduced him to 
copper and brass wire, which were basic supplies on hand at Fort 
Sumner, the army post which had been built in the hub of the 
detention camp. In no way is this meant to imply that imprisonment 
of the Navajo was at all advantageous for the Indians. It was not. It 
did, perhaps, inadvertently accelerate their progress in metal 
working, but at the same time it initiated the near demise of their 
weaving of blankets, which had long been a traditional ethnic oc- 
cupation, and was then at the height of the Classic Period. The price 
paid for this introduction to copper and brass was their life style and 
freedom. 


Delgadito’s primary interest in ironworking had not been artistic, 
but commercial. At the time he began to learn the craft, the 
Mexicans had a corner on the bridle and bit-making business. He 
believed that Navajo could learn this trade also, and claim a portion 
of the profits for themselves. His stay at the Bosque afforded him a 
chance to teach what he knew to other Navajo, and since the army 
personnel saw this is a productive past time, the Indians were allowed 
access to ironworking equipment and materials for experimentation. 

Quite logically, they began to make articles of decoration from the 
heavy iron, brass and copper wire at their disposal. They began to 
cut, bend and file these materials into simple bracelets. Some of these 
wire bangles were left plain, and some of the smiths found ways to 
add elementary decoration by using a few file marks, or hammering 
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an imprint into the metal with the end of a small pipe. Often a 
combination of these two markings was used. Their proficiency in 
metal-working extended beyond self-decoration. Survival became 
their primary objective. The army post issued metal food ration 
tickets to each Indian family, but the rations were cut again and again 
as the Bosque failed to produce crops from the thousands of acres that 
were planted each year. The Navajo were starving — and so they 
began to deftly duplicate the ration tickets, which were made of 
copper. When the army discovered this fact, they changed the design 
of the tickets toa much more complicated and detailed configuration. 
This change posed no problem to the ability of the Navajo iron 
smiths. They simply copied the new design. Their work was so 
perfect in detail that no differences could be detected when the real 
and the fake tickets were put side by side. The only way the army 
knew it was being done was by head count. There were 9000 Navajo 
at the Bosque, and 18,000 Indians were going through the food lines. 
In desperation, the army finally had to have the ration tickets 
produced in Washington — and this time, they were made of paper. 

From previous references, we know that some of the more affluent 
Navajo owned and wore articles made of silver prior to the Bosque 
campaign. Lawrence Kelly, in his extensive research for ‘*‘Navajo 
Roundup’’ uncovered a letter written by 2nd Lieutenant George W. 
Campbell to Brigadier General James H. Carleton on March third, 
1864 which verifies this conclusion: ‘* ... Before I had been in 
camp at Los Pinos an hour the last time, Delgaditoes belt worth one 
hundred dollars was stolen from him ...’’ A belt worth ‘‘one 
hundred dollars’’ would necessarily have had to be made mostly of 
silver. The probability is that the belt mentioned was a concha belt. 
Given the accepted fact that he was the first Navajo silversmith, it is 
likely that he had made the belt himself. He would hardly have had 
the time or the silver to have made it during his stay at the Bosque — 
therefore we can say with certainty that he either made it or acquired 
it prior to that time. 

1870-1880 represents the trial and error years of development for 
the Navajo silversmiths. There are very few names or dates of ac- 
complishments for our information today, and necessarily this 
historical gap has been filled in with a great deal of supposition. 

When the Navajo returned to their native land in 1868 they were a 
stunned, subdued people. Their wealth, which had been measured in 
terms of livestock and crops had either been destroyed or taken from 
them. The one thing they had managed to retain was their flexibility. 
They began to settle into the ways of life they had known before their 
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imprisonment. Once again they replanted their farms, began to raise 
sheep — and those who had learned something of ironworking at the 
Bosque continued to use and develop those blacksmith skills. Since 
they were no longer considered to be ‘‘dangerous’’, outsiders began 
to travel through the area, and trade was established with the anglo 
world. This stimulation to the economy brought in money in the 
form of silver coins — first American from the surrounding forts, 
then Mexican Pesos and even some old Spanish coins which were still 
in circulation at that time. The first trading posts were also 
established in the early 1870s. 

Ganado, Arizona blossomed into the first large center for trade, 
while during this same period Crystal, New Mexico was becoming 
known for its resident silversmiths. John Lawrence Hubbell opened 
his first trading post at Ganado in 1873. 

Mexican silversmiths (Plateros) were attracted to the reservation 
by the new opportunities to trade their skills to the Navajo for horses 
and sheep. They traveled through the area stopping at the Indian 
hogans, and turned whatever coins the Navajo had into decorative 
pieces. The Mexicans were very covetous of their techniques, 
however, and although the Navajo were allowed to watch portions of 
the silverworking process, what they learned from these traveling 
Plateros was limited. 


Early Navajo Technology 


A peculiar and interesting thing which has puzzled many scholars, 
is that when the time came that the Navajo silversmiths began to 
work their own silver, they veered away from the Mexican Plateros’ 
designs. This was very curious since they were exposed directly and 
repeatedly to Mexican-style silverwork. They instead copied designs 
used by the Mexican leatherworkers, which were of Spanish origin. 
Martin Link, Director of the Navajo Tribal Museum in Window 
Rock, Arizona, feels that this was due to the fact that the Navajo had 
also worked leather prior to the time they began to work silver, and 
that they were simply familiar with the leatherworking stamps and 
prefered them. 

The first means of decoration, as mentioned before, were simple 
marks made by files scratching lines into copper, brass and finally 
silver. This technique is called graving. The next progression was to 
make an indentation into the metal by striking one end of a small 
pipe. The pipe cut a crescent into the metal. This has to be called the 
first stamp, although it little resembles those which were to be 
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adopted in the 1890s. The sides of files were often hammered into 
silver, making them also qualify as one of the earliest stamps. Both 
graving and the pipe-stamp were used separately and together. On the 
accompanying page are shown some of the variations obtained by 
using these marks. 

Later, but still in the 1870-1880s, the Navajo smiths incorporated 
the cold chisel, awl and punch. The cold chisel was used to make a 
short or continuous line of indentation into the silver. Hammering 
the chisel into metal made a deeper mark and was easier to use on 
some angles than a file. Awls were used to trace or mark patterns 
onto the silver. The punch was any implement of iron or steel which 
would punch a dot into the silver. Applied with enough force, it 
could punch a hole through the metal. Sometimes the shanks of files 
were used as punches. The Navajos evidently garnered the technique 
of punching from watching the Mexican leathersmiths. Bedinger 
feels that stamping developed out of punching. This is entirely 
possible, however, the half-circle or creascent of pipe seems also to be 
a logical progenitor of the later dies. 


The early smiths at this point knew of no way to make sections of 
silver protrude from other sections, and so to achieve the same effect, 
they filed complete segments of the surface metal away. These 
techniques of graving, filing, stamping and punching were the only 
ones used by the Navajo silversmiths until the 1880s. 

Adair tells us that according to a report made by Dr. Washington 
Matthews for the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1880-81, the 
only tools in use at that time to decorate silver were the cold chisel, 
awal and punch (this, of course, would be in addition to the file and 
pipe). No design stamps were in use at the time of his report. This 
lack of adequate equipment counterbalanced the Navajo ingenuity of 
design and attempts to obtain more perfect finishing of their work. 


The Finest Hour 


The period from 1880 to 1900 is what many people refer to as the 
‘*Classic Era’’ of Indian jewelry making. The rudiments of the art 
had been mastered, now began the flourishing of design and variety. 

Three major factors accelerated the growth of the art during this 
period: Finer tools became available, silver became more plentiful in 
the forms available for Indian use, and the Navajo began to make 
their own dies (stamps). Hubbell moved his trading post and formed a 
partnership with C.N. Cotton in 1884. Having the insight to realize 
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the unexplored potential of Navajo silverwork, he brought in two 
Mexican silversmiths to teach the art to the Indians in his trading 
area. One was called ‘‘Thick Lips’’ and the other was named 
Benedito. 

At this same time other traders on the reservation also made an 
effort to acquire higher quality files for their silversmith customers. 
These files enabled the smiths to construct their own dies from 
almost anything of iron or steel available to them. Broken tools, steel 
scraps, farm implements; all were put to use by the ingenius crafts- 
man, and were converted into small stamps of varying designs. Once 
again, these designs, like the fondness for ornamented dress, were 
acquired indirectly from the Spanish through the Mexican 
leathersmiths’ stamps. These dies increased the speed with which the 
smiths could work, since their previous tools could make only a 
portion of a design at a time. Each new die made could now produce 
one complete mark, «.e. a full circle, diamond, triangle, ‘‘V’’, etc. 
The first dies of this type, like the primitive pipe, made an identation 
in the metal. The smiths very quickly learned how to reverse this 
process by striking the existing die into a piece of pre-heated iron or 
steel. The Navajo silversmith was then capable of making inset 
and raised marks on silver. At this point, stamping became the 
prefered method over incising with a file, and as the smiths became 
more proficient, the bracelets became wider and the embellishments 
more complex. 

The Navajo had realized the importance of heat at the Bosque 
Redondo by watching the ironworkers there. Without it they were 
limited to the size of the piece of metal they had to work with, when 
designing any decorative or functional item. Now the technique had 
advanced. If more than one coin was needed for a piece, they were 


melted together and one of two things was then done: They were | 


either poured into a stone, iron or wooden mold that had been carved © 


out in the shape of the piece desired (casting), or the molten metal 
was poured into molds to form small ingots — and then hammered 
out into the desired shapes. This technical advance enabled them to 
broaden the scope of their designs. 

In the sequence of events, Atsidi Sani should again be mentioned. 
In 1890 he lived in Crystal, New Mexico and was paid to teach his 
craft. Another famous Navajo smith — some say the best — Slender 


Maker of Silver, also lived near Crystal. The presence of these two | 
pioneers made Crystal another logical center for the development of © 


the art. 


Joe Ben Wheat, has named the area between Ganado, Crystal and | 
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Gallup the ‘‘Magic Triangle’’. His reference, of course, is to the 
quality of Navajo silverwork for which that area became famous. 

Slender Maker of Silver was the younger brother of Atsidi Sani, 
but was not taught by him. He was instructed by Thick Lips, the 
Mexican who taught in Crystal in the 1870s. Slender Maker of Silver 
reportedly made the first buckles, star-shaped buttons, flat bracelets, 
and is said to have first set turquoise in a ring. This last point is 
disputed by many who claim that Atsidi Chon (Ugly Smith), who is 
given credit for having made the first headstall and the first concha 
belt, also first attempted to set turquoise in silver. Atsidi Chon was 
the Navajo smith who later taught the craft to the Zunis. 

Another notable advance during this period was the perfection and 
consistent use of the soldering technique. Although solder had been 
used by the more knowledgeable smiths prior to and during the 
Bosque, the procedure now became widely used throughout the 
reservation. Around this time also, four new techniques became 
popular with Navajo smiths. When the soldering method was learned 
it enabled the silversmiths to put one layer of silver on top of another. 
' This is called Applique. In looking at early Navajo silverwork you 
will run across bracelets and rings which are not solid silver bands, 
but rather constructed of a silver wire base with a silver disc or plate 
soldered on top in which the stone is set. You will also notice jewelry 
in which tiny silver balls have been soldered to the top for added 
ornamentation. This is also Applique. Repoussage or Repoussé began 
to be widely used in the late 1890s. This technique involved ham- 
mering a piece of silver jewelry from the backside, so that it 
protruded on the front, and then stamping from the front around the 
protrusion to make the design stand out even more. Repousse designs 
are done free hand. Embossing closely resembles Repousse in method 
of application and appearance. The major difference is that when 
silver is embossed from the backside, a specific design stamp is struck 
with such force that the design is raised on the front of the piece. 
These designs usually appear as spheres or stars. In Embossing, the 
design protrusion is greater than in Repousse, and no stamp work on 
the front outlines the ‘‘boss’’. Also developing at this same time was 
a technique referred to as Swedging. This was accomplished by 
placing a piece of flat hammered silver over a swedginy block, usually 
made of iron, which had a specific number of v-grooves or u-grooves. 
The silver was forced down into these grooves with a swedging tool, 
and the end result was a piece of jewelry, usually a bracelet, having a 
ridged surface and backside. Few examples of this technique exist 
today. The Navajo silversmith at this point added to his repetoire of 
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Old Navajo 


bracelets. From top to bottom: 


bossing, and Swedging. Photos from University of Colorado Wheat and 
Bedinger Collections. 


Applique, Repoussé, Em. 
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SWEDGING TECHNIQUE 


Swedging Block 


A piece of hammered silver is forced 
down into the grooves with a swedging 
tool (not shown), and then the entire 
piece is heated and bent into the 
desired shape, usually a bracelet. 
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graving, filing, stamping and punching - applique, repousse, em- 
bossing and swedging. 

Until 1890 the Navajo silversmiths had worked with American 
silver coins, and were accustomed to their size and weight when 
determining how many would be needed for a specific piece. The U.S. 
government began to enforce laws against defacing coins around this 
time, however, and this forced the Indians to switch to Mexican 
pesos. This was no large adjustment and hardly inconvenient, since 
the latter were made readily available to the Indians by the reser- 
vation traders. The Mexican pesos also contained a higher content of 
silver, making them more malleable and easier to work with. But 
soon after the change, the Mexican government forbade exportation 
of their currency, and a new form of silver was introduced to the 
silversmith. 

John J. Kirk, another influential trader, realizing that the Navajo 
silversmith was used to working with coins for weight and measure, 
asked a silver refinery to produce silver discs the size of the Mexican 
peso. Finding this impossible, the refinery substituted small square 
slugs of coin silver which weighed one ounce each. These were used 
until the 1940’s. Meanwhile, sheet silver was introduced in the 
1920’s. This sheet silver was of varying thicknesses, thus obviating 
the need for time consuming hammering, which the slugs had 
required. Of course, the reader must realize that even after coins 
were unavailable legally to the Indian, he continued to use those 
which he already had, or which he acquired through good fortune or 
barter. American coins were used with Mexican coins — and both 
were mixed with commercial silver. This makes it virtually im- 
possible to identify, by the eye alone, specific contents of jewelry 
made during this time. 

Lapidary work in turquoise was ancient, and well understood 
especially by the Zuni and Santo Domingo long before it was used 
with metal. Qualified historians still debate the question of who 
should receive credit for setting the first stone in silver. As we stated 
before, the two silversmiths most often mentioned are Atsidi Chon 
and Slender Maker of Silver — both Navajo smiths. The important 
fact for the buyer to note is that it was accomplished, by whomever, 
in approximately 1880. Many authorities feel that the first stone set 
was turquoise. Garnets, however, were more readily obtainable, and 
it is very possible that they were used as the first setting material. 


If this feat was actually accomplished in 1880, it did not become a 
prevalent practice until around 1900. There were several reasons for 
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this: The reservation covered some 25,000 miles — and word did 
not spread quickly. Also, turquoise was not in great supply, very 
difficult to obtain — and the process of cutting and setting a stone 
required great skill. 

Stone setting had to go through the same laborious evolutionary 
process as the silverworking that preceeded it. The beginning efforts 
were just as crude and the experimentation just as extensive. On the 
whole the first turquoise stones used were green and flat on the top. 
Only after some years did blue stones set in cabachon fashion gain 
popularity. 


Navajo Silver 


The Indians’ admiration of personal adornment undoubtedly was 
fostered by their envy of the Mexicans, who obtained their taste for 
flamboyant costume from their predecessors, the Spaniards. One of 
the Navajos’s first use of silver ornamentation for their person was 
buttons. Made first from hammered coins, they used them on vir- 
tually every article of person attire —- and in profusion. The first 
buttons were very simply made and designed. Individual coins were 
forced down into a depression carved out of a block of wood, making 
them dome shaped. Solder was not yet in general use, and so two 
holes were punched into the button — through which leather or cloth 
was threaded. Later they began to solder copper eyelets on the back. 
At first the coins were always hammered or tooled, but later the 
Indians would leave the front side of the coin in tact, fastening the 
copper loop on the back. Then, when money was needed, they would 
remove some of the buttons from their clothing and take them to the 
trading post, where they were readily accepted as currency. This 
practice continued until 1932. 


Bracelets 


Navajo bracelets began their evolution with three basic forms: the 
bangle a silver version of the copper and brass wire bracelets made at 
the Bosque, was a rounded length of heavy silver wire — sometimes 
left plain; sometimes scratched with a file and or stamped with a 
pipe, and often twisted. The narrow band was a circlet of flattened 
silver worked from one or both sides by a cold chisel. The cast 
bracelet, for which multiple silver coins were melted and then poured 
into an iron, wood and later sandstone mold resembling the desired 
finished product, was the third prototype. These early cast bracelets, 
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appeared in two distinctly different forms. In one~case the molten 
silver was poured into a V-shaped mold, and the finished piece ap- 
peared triangular in cross-section. The second cast type bracelet was 
made by pouring molten silver into a flat mold from which the in- 
tended design had been carved out — producing an article composed 
of curving lines and vacant, open spaces. 


Conchas 

The Concha (Spanish word for ‘‘shell’’) is associated by most 
people with the Navajo attire. Prior to the time the Navajo made his 
own, however, articles of this type were supplied by the Mexicans. 
Woodward is adament in his belief that the Navajo concha evolved 
directly from similar base metal ornaments worn by the Plains In- 
dians. This seems highly unlikely, however, since the concha form 
was used for two centuries in the Rio Grande Valley before it ever 
reached the Plains. The Navajo had access to it first, and when he 
began to make his own, altered the shape and embellishment to suit 
his already-established preference for Hispanic design. 

The early conchas were usually hand wrought, as opposed to being 
cast, with two triangles or often rectangles, cut back to back in the 
center. When strung on a leather strap (which came up through the 
first cut out, over the middle bar and down through the second cut 
out), the effect from the outside of the belt was that of a center 
diamond.This method was used before soldering techniques were 
mastered. After the Navajo began to use solder, he found that a metal 
strip or bracket on the back of each concha, through which the 
leather could easily slide, rendered the cut-outs unnecessary. 
However, the diamond had been an appealing focal point, and so 
instead of doing away with it completely, the Navajo silversmiths 
retained a diamond-shaped solid silver design where the cut-out had 
been. As the concha evolved, the designs became more elaborate — 
radiating out from this diamond center. 

Many researchers in the field of Indian jewelry maintain that the 
first conchas were round. Admittedly the Plains conchas were of a 
round shape, but the preponderance of evidence shows that oval 
conchas were favored by Navajo smiths at least as early as were the 
round ones. The drawing made by Mollhausen in 1853 shows a 
Navajo wearing a belt with oval conchas. John Gregory Bourke 
mentions “‘immense elliptical silver placques’’. Johnathan Let- 
terman in his ‘‘Sketch of the Navajo Tribe of Indians, Territory of 
New Mexico’’ observed: ‘‘QOver all is thrown a blanket, under and 
sometimes over which is worn a belt to which are attached oval pieces 
of silver, plain or variously wrought’’. 
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LATER CONCHAS 


Open triangles have been abandoned, but 
center diamond shape has been retained 
as a focal point. Design work radiates 

out from this point. 


The advent of solder allowed the smith 
to attach copper slides to the back of 

the conchas — through which the leather 
strap now runs. 
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The slide on the back of the conchas was made of copper. Silver was 
valued too highly by the Indians to be used in a place where it was not 
visible. Later two slides were used instead of one. The number of 
conchas on a belt varied between six and twelve, depending upon the 
size of its wearer. These early round and oval conchas have since 
evolved into oblong and square forms also — and some incorporate 
vertically strung “‘butterflies’’ between the conchas. 

In looking at concha (sometimes pronounced concho) belts today, 
the buyer will undoubtedly run across diminutive versions linked 
together with silver rings. These light facimilies were and are 
produced specifically for the anglo market, and should not be con- 
sidered a traditional Navajo form. Also in your various shopping 
expeditions, you will find conchas affixed onto a leather belt as wide 
or wider than the conchas themselves. These belts have the same 
leather strap running through both the leather belt and the conchas 
~— but in this case the conchas are not moveable. This method was 
used very early in the concha belt evolutionary process — and as 
many of this type are found in museum collections as the conchas 
with one strap. 


Squashblossom Necklaces 


3 


In the first place, the term ‘‘Squashblossom’’ is inaccurate. The 
origin of the word is untraceable, though it is usually associated with 
the silver ornaments so prevalent in Navajo and Zuni necklaces. The 
little silver beads with flanges do somewhat resemble the flower of the 
squash plant, but they also resemble the inside portion of the sun- 
flower — which would seem a more logical anglo interpretation. 
They might, just as easily have been called “‘Sunflower’’ necklaces. 
The Navajo word for the ornament simply means ‘‘bead which 
spread out.’ If they are symbolic representations, it seems obvious 
that the Indians themselves did not have knowledge of the source. 

The most persuasive research uncovers the probability that they 
were, in actuality, facimilies of pomegranates. This influence, again, 
was of Spanish origin. The design was used extensively by the 
Mexicans, not in necklaces, but in fastenings and beads on clothing. 

The earliest Navajo Squashblossom necklaces did not incorporate 
the use of turquoise, nor did the Navajo ever embrace, to any degree, 
the use of crosses in place of the squashblossom bead. The Navajo 
were not influenced by Catholocism, as were the Pueblo Indians — 
and the cross, to the Navajo is just a decorative silver form having no 
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SQUASHBLOSSOM EVOLUTION 


Early squashblossom 
form 


Early form showing beginning of 
elongated flanges 


Later squashblossom 
showing flange development 


Stylized squashblossom, lighter 
in feel showing extreme elonga- 
tion of flanges in proportion to 
ball. 
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religious connotation. That is not to say that thése cross necklaces 
were not worn by the Navajo, but that they were not made by them. 

The originals of this style were single strands of hollow silver 
beads, interspersed on the lower portion of the necklace with the 
squashblossoms. The older beads were quite large compared to those 
later encouraged by the traders for tourists wear. Almost all of these 
early necklaces incorporating the squashblossom motif terminated at 
the bottom front with a pendant. 


The Naja (Najahe) 

The rounded, horseshoe shaped crescent that hangs down from the 
center of squashblossom necklaces is referred to by the Navajo as a 
Naja (crescent). There is no concrete evidence that they place any 
symbolic significance in it at all. Many ancient cultures used a 
symbol resembling the Naja, but a direct lineage from any one of 
those cultures to the American Indian version cannot be drawn. Like 
many forms of Spanish or Mexican origin that the Navajo adapted, 
these were used simply because the design was aesthetically pleasing 
to him. He did not ask or care what it meant, but simply 
‘*borrowed’’ it because it was attractive. 

The buyer should be cautious if a dealer professes knowledge about 
the meaning, significance or specific origin of the Naja. There is 
little, if any, authenticated information on any of these subjects. A 
logical assumption would be that the Navajo probably first saw the 
Naja on Mexican and Plains Indian headstalls (bridles), copied it to 
use for exactly the same purpose, and then later decided to use it 
alternately to decorate his horse’s forehead and his own neck. 

The first Najas made by the Navajo silversmiths were a single 
crescent. Later, another crescent appeared inside the first — and of 
course, now, the Naja can be as elaborate as imagination permits. 
Again, as in the Squashblossom, turquoise was not used in the 
earliest ones. They were very simple and usually cast with the back 
flat and the front a continuous triangular shape around the horseshoe. 
Many of the early Najas tapered into hands on each end of the 
crescent. Although this form was never used exclusively during any 
period of Navajo silversmithing, it appears sporadically throughout 
the Naja development. 


Silver Beads 


Of all the techniques the Navajo silversmith had to master, bead- 
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Soon another crescent 
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making was among the most difficult. There is some evidence that 
the Navajo might have achieved the ‘‘look’’ of silver beads before he 
actually knew how to make them. By constructing half-spheres and 
stringing every other one in the direction opposite to the one before 
it, the illusion from a distance, was one of full globes. Later he 
learned to solder the half-sheres together, but the original process of 
making each half of the bead separately, prevailed. The process for 
making handmade beads has been refined, but not significantly 
changed. The complete process is explained in Chapter VIII. The first 
beads made were quite large and unembellished. These beads were 
not always worn in combination with the squashblossoms or the naja, 
but often were strung alone. Soon the smith learned to decorate beads 
with stamps. He also devised methods by which he could produce 
beads which were not round in shape, but appeared diamond shaped 
in cross section. 


Rings 

The Navajo silversmiths were more prolific in their production of 
rings than in any other jewelry form except bracelets. Rings began as 
simple silver bands. Occasionally copper was used, but most of them 
were thin silver which were first insised with a file and later also 
stamped with fairly uncomplicated designs. Like the first bracelets 
and Najas, the earliest rings had no stone settings. After soldering 
was learned, the Navajo began to use the technique of Applique to 
attach coins and small metal plates to the top of the shank. As the 
styles developed, the shanks evolved from the single flat band to 
multiple flanges or prongs which spread out at the top of the ring 
where they met the silver plate. When stone setting was mastered, it 
took immediate precedent over the use of plain silver, and for some 
years the smiths depended entirely upon the stone to make the piece 
interesting. Rings later became larger and more ornate, and the 
silverwork became an equal focal point with the setting. The Navajo 
preferred turquoise to other setting materials, but often it was dif- 
ficult to obtain. When this occurred, they sometimes bought pre-cut 
and polished pieces of petrified wood or agate and used it as a sub- 
stitute. The majority of the early rings were handwrought, but the 
cast examples which exist display a superiority of design and in- 
novation. As in bracelet development, rings were also made of heavy 
gauge silver wire. Early representations can be seen using plain, 
twisted, and braided wire, and sometimes a combination of all three. 
The first bezels used were high and flush with the top of the stones, 
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which were usually ground down flat. Later the cabachon or rounded 
top became popular, and the use of multiple stones increased. 


Earrings 


Long before silverworking was learned, Navajo and Pueblo Indians 
wore shells or turquoise drops or beads in their ears and around their 
necks. Undoubtedly the Santo Domingo and Zuni were the source of 
these ornaments, since they had traded them to other Southwestern 
tribes for centuries. 

The first earrings made of silver which were worn both by men and 
women, were made of silver wire. The wire was filed down at one end 
to go through the hole in the ear, and then bent into a loop. Some of 
these early earrings were rounded and some were hammered flat. The 
first addition to these silver wire loops was one or two hollow silver 
beads. A later extension of this style used pomegranate beads. 

The earring form which followed the silver loops was a radical 
change in style. From round silver wire they went to cone-shaped 
drops. These were from two to four inches in length and had a small 
wire loop on the top through which soft leather attached. This ran 
through the hole in the ear. Often these elongated cones had a hollow 
silver ball or pomegranate bead dangling from the bottom. These 
cone-shaped ornaments were originally used on Spanish capes, and 
Woodward believes that the Navajos took the form and adapted it for 
ear wear. 

Another form of earring, which most people don’t realize are 
earrings at all, is the Jacla. Of Santo Domingo origin and 
manufacture, these are strung loops of graduated turquoise cylin- 
drical beads which have flattened teardropshaped pieces of turquoise 
and, or coral or white shell at the center of the loop. Most often seen 
hanging as pendants from necklaces, these Jaclas range in size from 
about three to five inches in length. When worn in the ears, they tied 
with a string through the hole in the ear lobe. They are largely out of 
style as earrings today — the reason for this is not entirely one of 
fashion. Apparently, both Navajo men and women used to wear the 
Jaclas in the ears, but a common practice of punishing unfaithful 
wives by yanking out their earrings, proved to be an effective deterent 
to the women. For a time, the men continued to wear the Jaclas as 
ear ornaments, but eventually they reverted back to the style 
originally worn before the advent of silver. Jaclas are now seen only 
on necklaces — little wonder. 
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EARRINGS 


Before silver, Turquoise 
drops were worn in the 
ears 


Next form worn were round 
or flattened circles 


Silver balls or pomegranates 
were then added to the 
round wire loops 


An elongated cone gained 
popularity as an earring 
form — often with a dangle 
of a ball or pomegranate 


Turquoise Jaclas were worn 
by both men and women for 
many years before the custom 
died out. They are now worn 
draped on the bottom of 
necklaces. 
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Recognizing The Navajo Style 


It takes a long period of time to train the eye to immediately 
recognize a specific tribal style of Indian jewelry. The buyer, 
however, can remember certain forms to watch for which 
predominate in one style or another. 

The old Navajo silversmiths were exactly that; Silversmiths. From 
the beginning of the development of the art, their primary interest 
has been the working of silver itself. They have incorporated 
turquoise (and occasionally other stones) in their work, but only as a 
means to compliment the silverwork. Therefore, in any old Navajo- 
style piece, the silverwork, not the setting materials, will stand out as 
the area given the most attention. Their early work showed a fond- 
ness for large, single stones. Later, as the Zuni influence crept in, 
Navajo smiths began to use more than one stone in their settings. 
However, with the exception of the few Navajo smiths who have 
done inlay work for years, Navajo style jewelry never went beyond 
the Cluster form in its use of turquoise. This is not to say that you 
won't see isolated cases of Navajo Row or even Mosaic work, but 
these are examples of individuals branching out in their own 
directions, and not indicative of a tribal style. 

The Navajo ‘‘see’’ a finished piece of work in their minds before 
they ever begin to work on it. This ‘‘seeing’’ even goes to the extent 
of actually visualizing the ‘‘chiaroscuro’’ or oxidation which will 
eventually take place as the piece ages. This is especailly evident in 
the Navajo design called Shadow box. A fairly recent innovation, and 
one which ‘‘hippie Indians’’ have nearly copied to death, the 
Shadowbox construction involves setting the stones down onto a 
lowered layer of silver which has been artificially oxidized. The raised 
portion of the piece is then polished to a high sheen, producing a 
striking contrast. In the older design work, this contrast is present, 
but much more subtle. 

Traditional Navajo jewelry is absolutely symetrical in design. The 
work is always begun in the center of the piece and worked out 
toward the edges. Each individual piece is perfectly balanced, both 
horizontally and vertically — and so repetition of design is one of the 
identifying marks of Navajo jewelry. To clarify what is meant by 
‘‘repetition’’, see illustration on page No. 49 and note the same 
designwork on each side of the center motif. Identical stamps were 
repeated to obtain perfect balance. 


Authentic Navajo jewelry incorporates nothing symbolic, 
religious or representative. None of the designs they use translate 
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into, or mean, anything. It is ridiculous for anyone to attempt to 
interpret the Navajo designs, since the only statement ever implied 
was one of pure and simple beauty. Occasionally one will see an early 
Navajo bracelet with some representative design, usually an animal, 
worked into the piece. This occurred on rare occasions when the 
silversmith was induced to execute such a design for an anglo 
customer, or when the smith was momentarily impressed by figures 
or scenes from a traveling show or rodeo. These pieces are rare ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

It is always interesting and a little disconcerting to see books 
supposedly written to educate and enlighten the buyer, include 
drawings of various stamps with their English translations beside 
them. Of their own volition, Navajos would never have thought of 
using symbols such as rain clouds, arrows, thunderbirds, tepees, 
swastikas, etc. Traders encouraged the use of such triteness because 
it made the pieces look more ‘‘Indian’’ to the anglo buyer. 
Thereafter, if a Navajo smith found them attractive, he continued to 
use them on jewelry he made for his own use and for his Indian 
clients. If they did not appeal to him, he did not incorporate them into 
his own designs, but only used them when he was instructed by a 
trader to do so. 


Zuni 


Zuni is the name carried by one of the reservations located in 
midwestern New Mexico, the specific Pueblo within that reservation 
and the tribe of Indians who live in that region. For centuries before 
the Navajo worked silver, the Zuni were producing metal-less or- 
naments from turquoise and shell. 

The Zuni are now the most accomplished jewelers of all the 
American Indian tribes. Their jewelry work surpasses even that of 
the Navajo for their primary interest is in stones not in metal. Their 
artistic expansion in this area began shortly after the Navajos had 
begun to work silver — in fact, the Zunis’ progress in silverwork and 
stone setting ran about ten years behind the Navajos in the early days 
of the craft’s history. By the 1920s, however, they had closed the 
gap, and in many ways since then, have gone beyond the Navajo in 
their evolution of design and technique. 

There is considerable historical proof that the art of silversmithing 
was brought to the Zuni directly by the Navajo smith Atsidi Chon, 
who came to Zuni in 1872. Reportedly, he remained there for the 
period of a year, during which time he taught his knowledge of 
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silverworking to aman named Lanyade. The art of setting stones was 
not included in this primary education, since Atsidi Chon knew 
nothing of that technique at the time. Lanyade, in turn, was per- 
suaded to teach what he had learned to his friend, Balawade — and 
others soon followed. 

Because of this first apprenticeship, early Zuni pieces from 1872 to 
1900 are indistinguishable from Navajo jewelry of the same period. 
Not until the 1890s, a decade after the Navajos, did the Zuni 
silversmith Keneshde attempt the setting of turquoise. The precise 
year of this accomplishment is not certain, but it is the point at which 
Zuni design began to evolve. According to Adair, who actually spoke 
with Keneshde, the first turquoise obtained came from the Cerillos 
mine which is located 15 miles from the Santo Domingo Pueblo. 
Keneshde had traveled to Santo Domingo to trade for indigo, a dye 
used for coloring wool. While he was there he asked some of the men 
where he could obtain turquoise like that which they wore. They told 
him he would have to go to Santa Fe and get permission from the 
governor, as they had to do, in order to go into the mine east of their 
village. This he did, and having gained the governor’s permission he 
then asked permission of the mine owner. Having obtained this he 
went into the mine alone, ‘‘.. . because all the others were afraid.’’ 
So continued the Zuni’s long and passionate love affair with the blue 
stone called turquoise. 


By 1910 Zuni jewelry had begun to show unique design 
characteristics. Contrary to the Navajo technique of building a piece 
of jewelry around a stone, the Zuni construct the silverwork first, 
and then fill in areas with various stones. They have never had the 
respect or love for silver that is so prevalent in the Navajo philosophy. 
It is obvious from their work that they think of silver as a stage for 
their stone or shellwork to play upon. 

Before the Zuni learned to set turquoise in silver they like the 
Navajo were confined to using the two materials separately in their 
jewelrymaking. When they discovered how to put the two together 
they instinctively began to pull away from the Navajo style which 
they had learned and emulated. The Zuni style is now as 
distinguished as that of their teachers. It may seem redundant to 
emphasize the word ‘‘style’’ after so much has been said about the 
differences between Navajo and Zuni jewelry but the buyer must be 
aware of the fact that ‘‘style’’ is the only word which can be used 
conclusively to identify a specific piece. These two tribes were and are 
greatly influenced by each others’ work and it is perfectly possible for 
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a Navajo to make a piece of jewelry in the Zuni style — or for a Zuni 
to make a piece in the Navajo style. 

The buyer must familiarize himself with more descriptive terms 
relating to Zuni jewelry than with Navajo silverwork. The terms 
Mosaic, Inlay and Channel are often and understandably confused by 
the novice afficionado. The term Inlay has been used incorrectly to 
apply to the Mosaic technique for years. The reason for this is not the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the dealers, but rather the use of 
jargon. At first glance it /ooks like Mosaic work, and some of the 
steps in the process are executed in the same manner, but the basic 
concepts of the techniques differ. Webster defines Inlay as: ‘‘to set 
into a surface or ground (base) material’’ ... and, ‘‘to adorn with 
insertions.”’ True Zuni Inlay follows that exact definition. It is 
literally the setting of stones or other material into (not omto) another 
surface. The finished product results in the inlaid portion being 
absolutely flush with the surface surrounding it. See illustration on 
page No. 55. 


The Hohokam, Sinagua, Salado and Anasazi people, prehistoric 
predecessors in the Southwest, reportedly developed a method for 
etching (dissolving away) shells by coating the portion of the shell 
which was to be left intact with a sticky substance such as pitch or 
resin. The uncoated portion was then dipped into an acidic solution 
made frem the fermented juice of some available fruit. The longer the 
uncoated portion of the shell remained in the solution, the more the 
shell was eaten away. When the desired depth was achieved, the 
etched portion was then inlayed with stones and or shells, rendering 
the entire outside curvature of the shell once again smooth to the eye 
and touch. The stones and shells were cut to fit the area to be inlaid 
before they were cemented into place with pinon gum. They were 
sized very carefully, so that the cracks between were barely visible. 

In contrast, Mosaic work could appropriately be called ‘‘outlay.’’ 
The stone and shell fragments are cut to fit a certain configuration, as 
they are in Inlay — and are placed in the same proximity, as they are 
in Inlay, but they are placed on fop of a surface — not laid into it. 

In both the Inlay and Mosaic work of these prehistoric cultures, no 
metal of any kind was used. When the Zuni began to do Inlay and 
Mosaic work, around 1927, they introduced silver as a base for both 
processes. It is doubtful that the buyer will be confused by trying to 
determine whether a piece is prehistoric or Zuni, since few 
prehistoric pieces exist outside museum or private collections. 

As the Zuni had done Mosaic and Inlay work in wood and shell for 
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centuries, it is not surprising that they would revive both of these 
early techniques and incorporate them into their jewelry-making 
repetoire in silver. They did not, however, as one might think, go 
directly into these styles when they began to set turquoise in silver. 
The primary reason they did not, was that the first turquoise they 
had access to was top grade and extremely hard. Their tools at that 
time, like the Navajos’ were few and crude. It was a difficult enough 
task to painstakingly shape one large stone by hand. The concept of 
cutting that stone into twenty or thirty small pieces was beyond them 
at that time. Prehistoric cultures had been willing to invest the time 
and effort required to achieve the Inlay or Mosaic results because 
they had no other means and knew no other methods. The Zuni 
knew too much, and yet not enough, It would be like our attempting 
to saw a limb from a tree with a primitive bone implement. Except in 
extreme survival situations, that kind of regression in technology 
would never occur to us. 


Channel work, for which the Zuni are given so much credit, is an 
obvious and logical offshoot from both the Inlay and Mosaic methods. 
The contradiction that few people realize is that Channel work is as 
much the Navajo style as it is Zuni, The technique developed shortly 
before World War II, and did not gain popularity until after that 
period. It is considered the ‘‘modern’’ era of Indian jewelry making. 
Often Channel work is a cooperative effort, since the silverwork is 
frequently done by a Navajo smith and then turned over to a Zuni 
jeweler for the stonework. It is said that the Channel technique was 
devised by the traders who induced their smiths to make this style of 
jewelry for the tourist trade. 


Basically, Channel work is a dressed up version of the Mosaic 
method. The difference is that tiny silver channels run between and 
separate the stones and pieces of shell, instead of the miniscule cracks 
in Mosaic work. A sheet silver base is used, upon which thin, 
perpendicular walls are soldered. Often these walls are made at right 
angles to each other and the base — making ‘‘boxes’’ into which the 
stones are placed. Just as often, however, the perpendicular walls 
curve to outline a carved piece of stone or shell. If this concept is 
difficult to visualize, think of a ‘‘paint by number’’ picture. Each 
section of a particular color is outlined in black so that the person 
knows to confine a color within those perimeters. Substitute a thin 
silver wall for those black lines, and stones for the colors, and you 
have a very basic idea of how Channel jewelry is made. After all the 
pieces are cut to fit, they are epoxied into their boxes. The entire 
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piece is sometimes ground down so that it is perfectly uniform and 
smooth. In early Channel work this was always true, but variations of 
that early form soon followed, and now it is not unusual to see 
Channel work in which the stones are rounded off above the silver 
channels, giving a cobblestone effect. Today, also, you will see as 
many examples of Channel done without turquoise as with it. The 
Zuni are known to use coral, mother of pearl, jet or a combination of 
all three with or without turquoise. In the late 1950s they began to 
use white shell exclusively in some Channel pieces. 

One of the most recent innovations in this technique being used by 
mass-manufacturers, is to rubber mold and centrifugally cast the 
silverwork base for Channel jewelry. The unfortunate fact for the 
buyer to remember is that this enables the piece to be reproduced as 
many times as the manufacturer wishes to rubbermold the original, 
taking away the individual value of what used to be one-of-a-kind 
jewelry. 

Of all the various Indian jewelry forms, the Cluster is most con- 
fusing with regard to style. Since it was the first clearly defined form 
developed using a multiple of stones, many people assume its origin 
and conception to be Zuni. This is logical but untrue. The Cluster 
style was first used by the Navajo and later adopted by the Zuni. It is 
the overlap point beyond which the Navajo did not go, and which 
served as the springboard for future Zuni use of more and smaller 
stones. 

In the Cluster form, the piece is usually designed around a central 
stone which, in most cases, is larger than the stones surrounding it. 
The overall design can take many shapes; oblong, butterfly, round, 
rectangular — and may contain more than one cluster in the overall 
pattern. In this Cluster form, both large and small stones may be 
combined, and the stones may vary in shape. As arule, when larger 
stones are used, more silver is visible in between the stones, and 
droplets of silver may be used as ornamentation in place of small bits 
of turquoise. Turquoise is the most often used material in Cluster 
work. Coral, however is also used, and sometimes the two are used in 
combination. 

In the 1930s Row work came into vogue. This form is self- 
explanatory if you can picture tiny turquoise, all the same size set 
very close together in straight-across or curving rows. Each stone is 
held in place by a minute silver bezel. The bezel often has little 
‘‘teeth,’’ and is so small that the piece appears to contain very little 
silver in its composition. The turquoise are usually round or square 
in shape, the shapes are rarely mixed in a given piece, and the stones 
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are most often cabachon (rounded on top). A piece may contain one 
row — or enough to cover an entire wrist or finger joint. In the 
earliest Row pieces, the stones were considerably larger than those 
used in later versions of the style, and were often flat on the top. 

The Zuni later incorporated this form into the Najas of their 
Squashblossom necklaces. In the late 1950s, probably due to the 
constant interchange between Zuni and Navajo jewelers, the Zuni 
added thin silver strips between the rows. This further distinguished 
Row work, and gave it a Zuni/Navajo appearance. 

The Zuni also work a design called Needlepoint — so called 
because of a visual association by anglos with the handwork stitches 
of the same name. Again, as in Channel, the silverwork is prepared 
prior to the turquoise being set. To date, turquoise is the only setting 
materal used in Needlepoint. Unlike Channel, the Zuni themselves 
construct the silver base for Needlepoint. The stones are small, 
narrow and pointed at each end — like a needlepoint stitch. It could 
easily be confused with Row work, except for the elongated shapes of 
the turquoise. The stones are all the same size, and each one is set in 
a silver bezel. This can be done in straight lines, curves, or circles. In 
the case of Needlepoint, the stones are not ever ground down to meet 
the top of the bezel, but are always left rounded on the top. 


Petit Point, a more recent innovation, is a modified version of the 
Needlepoint form. It was reportedly suggested to the smiths working 
in Zuni by C.G. Wallace, the trader credited with being the most 
influential white man in the history of Zuni jewelry. The delicate 
workmanship and small stone structure are similar to Needlepoint. 
The apparent difference is that Petit Point can be constructed of 
teardrop shaped stones, small ovals, or small round stones. The style 
can also contain a combination of these shapes in addition to rows of 
the traditional Needlepoint. Among dealers, however, there still 
exists a descrepancy in terminology — and you will find pieces with a 
predominance of Needlepoint shaped stones referred to as 
Needlepoint, even though they contain the above-mentioned op- 
tional shapes. If a piece contains any of the optional shapes it is Petit 
Point, not Needlepoint. 


The Zuni, in addition to their stone-work in silver, also carve the 
most exquisite and detailed Fetishes. The buyer should be aware that 
the Fetish necklaces he sees now in such array and volume are 
probably imported from Italy and Mexico and not Zuni at all. The 
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Zuni fetish necklaces have no symbolic or religious connotation. The 
larger individual Fetishes they carve for themselves and other tribes, 
which actually do play an important part in their worship and 
religious rites, represent such an extensive and complicated 
philosophy and symbolism that few scholars and fewer Indian jewelry 
dealers know the complete story of their history and use. This book 
concerns jewelry alone, and for that reason we will limit the 
discussion to the necklaces which are available for purchase on the 
market today. 

The materials used for Zuni Fetish necklaces are coral, jet, 
turquoise, mother of pearl, clam shell, abalone shell, serpentine, 
tortoise shell, pipestone and soapstone. In Zuni Fetishes alone these 
small representations of birds, bears, coyote, and occasionally 
turtles, are strung between fine Heishi and are intricately carved and 
detailed. In the earliest Zuni Fetish necklaces, the eyes of the birds 
and animals were actually inlayed into the piece using tiny rounded 
stones — later the holes were filled with a black grout-like compound. 
The more recent and less exquisite versions have indentations for 
eyes which have been dotted with black paint. Often the dots have 
been applied in such haste that they do not coincide with in- 
dentation. Also in the earlier Fetishes, the maker took great pains to 
carve a representative replica of a real bird or animal. The bodies and 
heads were rounded and plump, and the beaks of the birds were 
carved to slope on the sides, as they do in real life. The more modern 
versions have become somewhat stylized and have flattened in shape. 
Rarely now does one see anything other than birds — and in the 
machinemade copies and imports, crude gouges and angles have 
replaced carved details and roundness. 

The Santo Domingo Indians also carve Fetishes, however their 
detail and workmanship is not as exacting as the Zuni. If you are 
interested in buying a Fetish necklace, you must engage in extensive 
comparisons. If you really want the best in quality and workmanship, 
you should be prepared to pay what may seem to be an exhorbitant 
price per strand. Some of the collector-quality necklaces are priced 
per Fetish, and pieces have sold where the price per Fetish was one 
hundred dollars. 

Almost all Zuni work is constructed, rather than cast. The major 
portion of their effort goes into the design of the piece and the cutting 
of stones, for which they have earned the reputation of being 
‘‘lapidaries’’. The Zuni designs incorporating bezels, such as Row, 
Needlepoint, Petit Point and Cluster are still too complicated to lend 
themselves to the casting methods. Unfortunately this is not true of 
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the Channel, Mosaic and Inlay techniques — and the bases for these 
designs are being machine-cast by the thousands. 

Unlike the Navajo, the Zuni and other Pueblo tribes have always 
related to animal and insect forms in mystical and religious ways. 
Dragonflies and butterflies are the two most favored insects, and the 
Channel and Mosaic work often depict mystical figures such as Knife 
Wing Bird, Sun symbol, Basket Dancer, Rainbow God, Eagle 
Dancer, Morning Kachina, etc. Animals include bear, deer, rams, 
owls, birds and coyotes. Unfortunately this representation is oc- 
casionally carried to ‘‘cute’’ extremes, and one can find examples of 
Channel work with grinning figures of Mickey Mouse and Snoopy. 
The presence of humor or whimsy is never present in traditional 
Navajo jewelry. 


Recognizing Zuni Jewelry 


The most conspicuous characteristic of the Zuni style is the 
massing together of turquoise and or other setting materials. The 
second most obvious mark is the tendency to play down the use of, 
and accent upon, silver. It is totally against the Zuni design nature to 
leave a surface of silver ‘‘undressed’? — and undressed in their 
vernacular is any piece of jewelry in which the silver draws as much 
or more attention than the setting. Since the rule is to use only 
enough silver to form a firm base for the stones, the Zuni rarely have 
the opportunity or the inclination to use stamps. They actually never 
did develop a great interest in stamps or dies, and to a large extent 
skipped over that area of development in which the Navajos became 
so proficient. Stamps are occasionally usedin Zuni jewelry, however, 
especially on the side bands of bracelets where areas of silver are left 
unset. The point to remember is that in true Zuni design, stamps 
would never be used as the main focal point in a piece of jewelry. 

Zuni jewelry can be as large as Navajo silverwork, but even when 
this is the case, it appears to be more delicate. Large areas of small 
stones do not weigh as much or look as heavy as large areas of plain 
silver — or even plain silver and several stones. This is the only valid 
explanation of why Zuni style jewelry is lighter in weight than 
Navajo. To say that the Zuni silverwork is “‘flimsy’’ — or that the 
Zuni are ‘‘stingy’’ with their silver, would be an unfair and inac- 
curate indictment. They simply use as much silver as they need to 
hold and accent their setting materials, and no more. 
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Hopi 


The current craze concerns Navajo and Zuni jewelry, and most 
recently the Santo Domingo Heishi and beads. Many dealers, 
however, feel that the Hopi style, experiencing ever-increasing 
popularity, will soon also be in public demand. Already there are 
Mexican copies of the distinctive Overlay designs, and the buyer 
would be wise to acquaint himself with Hopi silverwork before it, 
too, moves to the crest of the mania wave. 

The Hopi Reservation is located inside and surrounded by the 
immense Navajo Reservation, and is situated on Three Mesas in 
northern Arizona. The Hopis began to do silverwork about twenty 
years after the Zuni, around 1898. They, in turn, were taught by the 
Zuni Lanyade, who had learned the craft from the Navajo smith, 
Atsidi Chon. The first Hopi silversmith was named Sikyatala (Yellow 
Light). Like the Zuni also, they emulated the Navajo style in their 
early silverwork. 

In 1938, Dr. Harold S. Colton and his wife, Mary-Russell Ferrell 
Colton, founders of the Museum of Northern Arizona, became 
concerned about the lack of originality in Hopi silverwork, and 
launched a campaign to re-introduce Hopi silversmiths to the roots of 
their cultural and artistic beginning. The Coltons pursued this idea 
with dedication and a high degree of organization. They had a series 
of designs created from examples of distinctive Hopi pottery and 
basket work and distributed these designs among the silversmiths. 
The reaction was not immediate, but over a period of years, many of 
these smiths began to abandon Navajo design in favor of those in- 
diginous to the Hopi culture. In 1947, Willard Beatty, Director of 
Indian Education, arranged for a free training program in silver- 
smithing for Hopi veterans of World War IJ. The course took 18 
months and included the cost of training, living expenses and 
necessary tools. This course encouraged new designs in addition to 
those which had been provided by the Museum, and led to the style 
most closely associated with Hopi silverwork today, known as 
‘““Overlay’’. 

Hopi designs, unlike Navajo and Zuni, are usually asymetrical. 
The Overlay technique is a layered approach to decoration, and the 
part which is cut away — where there is no silver — is the design. 
Hopi Overlay utilizes two pieces of sheet silver. On the top piece, the 
design is carefully cut away with a jewelers’ saw — leaving an open 
space which is the design, somewhat like a stencil. This top piece is 
then ‘‘sweated’’ to the bottom piece, which is solid un-cut sheet 
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Hop! Overlay. Private collections. 


silver, and then the cut-out area is scored with a die and purposefully 
oxidized on the bottom piece. In early Overlay work this blackened 
area on the bottom piece was left plain. In modern Overlay work this 
surface is scored with a die before it is oxidized.. The oxidized area 
blackens and contrasts strikingly against the polished silver of the top 
layer. There is a very sophisticated, contemporary look to Hopi 
Overlay, and some people have compared it in feel to Scandanavian 
design. 

Hopi design seems to be going steadily forward, seeking its own 
path of growth and development. Simultaneously a sureness has 
appeared that seems to reject the intervention, suggestion, and 
seduction from the commercial world. 

The Hopi Silvercraft Guild is the most effective and organized of all 
the Indian craft guilds. Over a period of years the Museum of 
Northern Arizona has painstakingly collected the hallmarks of all 
known Hopi silversmiths — and this tribe alone practices a fairly 
consistent system of signing their silverwork. Members of the Guild 
use not only their own hallmarks, but the Guild’s ‘‘Sun’’ emblem, 
as well. 


Charles Loloma 


Charles Loloma (Loloma) is one of the finest jewelers living in the 
world today. It is important, though coincidental, that he is a Hopi 
Indian. It does make a difference in his jewelry that he is Hopi. His 
roots lie in the ancient culture, and they shine through bringing a 
universal beauty and agelessness to his creations. 

(The following is printed with the kind permission of Susan Fair 
from her unedited original of an article written for American Indian 
Art). ‘‘The art of Loloma’s life permeates completely the atmosphere 
around him, influencing his friends, apprentices and surroundings. 
The living quarters of the house are furnished simply with the focal 
point a long low table surrounded by sheepskins and cushions in front 
of the fireplace. Many friendly exchanges of ideas and cultures have 
taken place in front of this fire. ‘I will always bring cultures together. 
I have always done it. That’s the reason I do jewelry. I have a 
responsibility. That’s the kind of teacher I would like to be and have 
been — that a person would come here and learn, and then go out 
and create things that are their own.’ Beauty surrounds the visitor 
here in the most unexpected places. The sugar spoon . . . has been 
sandcast by Loloma in a contemporary design. Its handle is inlaid 
with heavy chunks of ironwood, coral, turquoise and lapis lazuli. A 
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single green bead from an ancient set of jacla has been hoarded and 
finally found its home, inlaid on the lip of a wooden bowl... . A pair 
of mocassins hangs near the ceiling, their closures are not silver 
buttons but elaborately inlaid free-form shapes of Morenci turquoise 
with silver dangles to make dancing music. All life here in the 
Loloma household is an art form.’’ 

Loloma has hacked through the brambles of parochial attitude and 
tradition. He is bound by nothing but his own dreams. He is a Hopi, 
but his jewelry stands on its own as a contemporary, ever-evolving 
expression of beauty. 


Santo Domingo 


This enterprising tribe of Pueblo Indians has often been given only 
token mention in journals concerning Indian jewelry. This is un- 
doubtedly because most writings revolve around work in silver — an 
art form that never developed to the same degree among the Santo 
Domingo that it did with the Zuni and Navajo. It should be noted, 
however, that this tribe of Southwest American Indians was one of 
the first to make ornaments of any kind — and for years before the 
introduction of metal, were the major source of jewelry for the 
Navajo, and many other tribes of the region. 

They were and still are the most proficient bead makers of the 
American Indian tribes and their Fetishes often rivel those of the 
Zuni. The famed Los Cerillos mines are located near the Santo 
Domingo Pueblo, and they have worked them for years, extracting 
the turquoise for their own use and for trade. 

One of the most common misuses of terminology today is the 
reference to silver Heishi or turquoise Heishi. ‘‘Heishi’’ (spelled in a 
variety of ways) means ‘‘shell’’. There is no such thing as ‘‘silver’’ 
or ‘‘turquoise’’ Heishi. These are simply silver or turquoise beads. 
The Santo Domingo are unexcelled in the making of tiny Heishi 
beads. There is no comparison between their work and that of other 
tribes or imported copies. Ironically, even with this excellence of 
craftsmanship, the Santo Domingo have been the hardest hit by 
importation and commercializiation. Beadmaking is such a slow and 
painstaking procedure, that the Santo Domingo could not possibly 
fill the market demand for necklaces made of hand ground and drilled 
shells or turquoise. Even if they could, it would be impossible for 
them to charge the going market price for their work. With a non- 
discerning public, they have been virtually buried by the cheap 
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imitations — and many of the craftsmen have been forced to give up 
their livelihood altogether. 

The Santo Domingo have been the recipients of both praise and 
criticism for their shrewd trading abilities. They are experts — and 
undoubtedly have come out on the winning end of a barter or trade 
more than once. Al Packard can remember the days when a Santo 
Domingo man would actually ‘‘run’’ to the Navajo reservation to 
trade a few beads or turquoise stones for whatever he could. Now, of 
course, transportation enables the tribes to interact with more ease 
and frequency. 


To better understand why the exquisite Santo Domingo Heishi and 
beads bring such seemingly exhorbitant prices per strand, one should 
have a basic knowledge of the intricate technique. Before the advent 
of machines, the Santo Domingo would take shells obtained in trade 
from the Gulf of California, break them into small pieces, grind each 
piece down to the desired thickness on sandstone, then drill each 
piece by hand, and then again grind down the edges of each bead until 
it was the exact circumference they wanted. When you examine a 
necklace of Santo Domingo origin, you will find it almost impossible 
to believe that each tiny bead was made in this manner. Their size 
matches so perfectly, and their smoothness is so uniform, that it 
seems highly unlikely that human hands could have produced them. 
This work, even with the modern assistance of grinding belts, still 
takes hours, days and often weeks, and still people are astounded that 
they sell for so much more than the machine made copies. 

‘‘Heishi’’ is being imported from Taiwan and the Philippines — 
the Philippines being the major source. Cheap native labor enables 
these countries to produce shell discs in volume which scarcely 
resemble the fine work of the Santo Domingo, but are being sold as 
such. The government requires that these imports be marked as 
foreign upon entry to this country, but after they are brought in, the 
markings are quickly removed — and the buck of responsibility is 
passed on and on down the line. Even the Santo Domingo, whose 
lives have been most altered by these lax import regulations, have 
been accused of buying Philippine ‘‘Heishi’’ and regrinding it. Most 
people in the area of the Santo Domingo reservation who are 
knowledgeable about the activities of the tribe say that if this is done 
at all, it has been done on a very small scale — and by only a few 
individuals. 


The Santo Domingo have, in recent years, begun to use stabilized 
turquoise in their bead making. The reason for this is not the high 
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price of turquoise, or the unavailability of high grade material, as 
would be expected. The reason is that stabilized turquoise is easier to 
work with, softer to drill and less inclined to shatter when drilled. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GOOD GUYS 
AND THE BAD GUYS 


In true Southwestern tradition, there have been “‘good guys’’ and 
‘bad guys’’ involved throughout the saga of Indian jewelry. Her- 
mann Schweizer qualifies on point count for the latter category. He 
might not have been the first man to exploit the Indian — but he 
certainly was the first to do it on a grand scale. In 1899 he was 
employed in the Curio Department of the Fred Harvey Company. At 
that time the Harvey Company had an association, through their 
Curio produtcts, wih the Santa Fe Railroad. Trains were the most 
expeditious way to get to or from the coasts, and the tourist trade 
provided ‘‘locked’in’’ customers for whatever was sold on the trains, 
in the trading posts along the route, and in the hotels owned by the 
Harvey Company. To Easterners, the West still held an awesome 
fascination — and the demand for something ‘“‘western’’ was 
paramount. ‘‘And what’’, Mr. Schweizer must have said to himself, 
‘could be more western than Indian jewelry?’’ It became a shame 
for the Indians, that Mr. Schweizer’s taste didn’t run to 
**Cowboys’’. 

Some researchers maintain that he felt the tourist didn’t want the 
heavy silver jewelry which the Navajo were producing of their own 
volition. This is given as his reason for contracting with the smiths to 
make flimsy, tinny trinkets. It is certainly possible that he did make a 
value judgement on that level. It is also possible that another concern 
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was in having a product made in the cheapest way possible; which 
would still sell. 

His plan was ingenius. He had traders along the railroad provide a 
specific amount of silver and turquoise, and the smith was paid for 
each piece of jewelry he produced which met Schweizer’s 
specifications. Unfortunately, his specifications and Navajo design 
were like oil and water. Weight and strength of character have always 
been characteristics of fine Navajo jewelry. Confined to a skimpy 
amount of silver and pre-cut turquoise, the Navajo designs looked 
overbearing and out of balance. To compensate, the traders involved 
in this early commercialization introduced their smiths to new 
stamps which looked more ‘“‘Indian’’ to the tourist buyers. This is 
the point at which Navajo silversmiths began to use arrows, rain 
clouds, swastikas and thunderbirds in their designs. Ironically, these 
pieces represent an important era to some collectors who find the 
basterdization of an art form interesting. 

Mr. Schweizer’s approach was soon adopted by many enterprising 
traders who realized that this quick and inexpensive method was very 
lucrative. Not all of the traders engaged in this mutation process, 
-however, and many of them rejected the concept entirely — con- 
tinuing to encourage their smiths to maintain the standards and 
traditions for which they were known. 

Of the Navajo who were seduced, many of them developed a 
childlike fondness for these new symbols — which for them had no 
meaning. They began to use them on their own personal jewelry and 
the pieces they made for other Indians. Soon the smiths using them 
far outnumbered those who did not. 

By the 1920s several large companies had realized the potential 
market for cheap ‘‘Indian’’ jewelry. One company in Colorado used 
anglo labor to mass manufacture imitations. Two firms in New 
Mexico followed suit, but employed Indians from the Pueblo tribes to 
do the work. The Japanese, only a step behind in the movement, 
actually went to the extreme of naming one of their towns 
‘‘Reservation’’, Japan. This allowed them to stamp their imports 
with the reassuring words, ‘‘Reservation Made’’. 

The effects of this commercialization were varied and widespread. 
The entire economic system of the Indian was altered drastically, and 
in some cases to his financial advantage. For a time the individual 
silversmith all but disappeared, most of them took menial jobs in the 
very factories which were making a mockery of their art. What 
happened here is not a unique story, nor is it one from which our 
arrogant and affluent anglo society seems to have learned any lasting 
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lessons. We had taken their freedom, their pride, and now their art. 
In exchange we have them token membership in a society 
which felt superiority, guilt and a side-show curiosity toward them 
and what remained of their culture. Reduced to this, they began to 
absorb and identify with our value system. Once again, they sur- 
vived. 

The quality of Navajo jewelry suffered more from this artistic 
genocide than did the Zuni. Since their first wanderings away from 
Navajo style, the Zunis had consistently used less silver and more 
stones than their early teachers. This elaboration of design was 
becoming increasingly popular with the white buyers, and the 
Navajos were influenced by this. They began to emmulate, in part, 
the Zuni use of multiple turquoise sets — a form not totally in 
keeping with their traditional designs. No one can say that they 
‘copied’? Zuni jewelry. They were simply influenced by it due to 
exposure and proximity. 

By the mid 20s, the manufactured copies had gained such appeal 
and success that the companies producing them were able to un- 
dercut the tourist-oriented silverwork being made by the individual 
silversmiths for the traders. 


Sun Bell of Albuquerque 


The largest company now manufacturing ‘‘Indian Style’’ jewelry 
for anglo consumption is Sun Bell of Albuquerque. Begun in 1935 by 
Jack Michaelson, the company originally produced handmade Indian 
jewelry. During World War II, from necessity, their production 
switched to the manufacture of military insignias and ID braceltes 
which, at that time, was the only way to obtain materials and keep 
their employees working. After the war, the company made a 
decision to manufacture quality items that would appeal to a tourist 
market. Sun Bell has grown into a multi-million dollar operation and 
recently has been the target of much criticism. People trying to find a 
scapegoat have placed all the blame for the problems inherent in the 
Indian jewelry business on Sun Bell and several other large 
manufacturing companies. They claim that Sun Bell is putting the 
Indian out of business by copying his designs and flooding the market 
with cheap phonies. What they fail to either realize or report is that 
Sun Bell has always conscienciously represented their Indian style 
jewelry as machine-made, mass produced honest reproductions. If 
they are the dragon in this controversy, they are a toothless one. 
Fvery item they manufacture has the Sun Bell trademark on it. The 
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average retail price of their jewelry is under $10.00. Their ads refer 
to their jewelry as ‘‘Southwestern’’, and as Al Packard, Chairman 
of the Ethics Committee for the Indian Arts and Crafts Association 
said, ‘‘Sun Bell has never tried to decive anyone.”’ 

Sun Bell no longer employs all Indian labor. Their diversified line 
of merchandise now includes copperware, mocassins, Hematite 
jewelry, Indian dolls and Southwestern jewelry. Their Southwestern 
jewelry is made of sterling silver and stabilized turquoise. It carries 
both the ‘‘sterling’’ stamp and the Sun Bell stamp — and their most 
expensive item, a squashblossom-type necklace, sells for around 
$200.00. If the unknowledgeable buyer did by chance happen to 
confuse Sun Bell’s jewelry with the real thing, he certainly couldn’t 
confuse the price! The plant where the jewelry and copperware is 
manufactured is an organized, immaculate, and highly efficient 
operation, and a visitor finds no evidence of disgrunteled, over- 
worked, or underpaid employees. 

J.T. Michaelson, son of the founder and President of Sun Bell 
expressed his concern about the misrepresentation so prevalent in the 
industry. ‘‘We offer quality made products that the average tourist 
would want to buy on their vacation, either for themselves or as a 
gift. That is basically what we’re about. We’re selling a remembrance 
instead of copies of jewelry or misrepresentations. We’re interested in 
policing this effort — having increased our efforts on it considerably 
in the last five years as the proliferation of other people, many of 
whom are misrepresenting their product, make the press.’’ 

Michaelson realizes that Sun Bell’s merchandise, once out of their 
hands, has occasionally been misrepresented by unscrupulous or 
unknowledgeable salespeople. ‘‘Once’’, he said, ‘‘I heard that a man 
on the east coast was telling people that our trademark was actually 
the hallmark of an Indian named ‘Sun Bell’ ’’. 

When asked about consumer awareness, Michaelson said, “‘If I 
were in New York city I don’t think I’d buy diamonds on the street 
— even if I were in the Diamond District. I think I would go to 
someone I was sure was reputable, like Tiffany or Cartier. I would be 
sure of the particular diamonds I was buying then, because I would 
have faith in the firm that was selling them. Diamonds can be treated, 
stabilized, radio-actively treated or misrepresented by Zircons — and 
I’m not sure that I could tell the difference. It’s probably not im- 
portant whether I wear a Diamond or a Zircon if1 know the dif- 
ference. If I don’t, it’s very, very important.’” The same is true of 
Indian jewelry. 

Sun Bell’s motto, which is printed in a manual given to each new 
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employee reads, ‘‘Don’t cheat the company, don’t cheat the product 
and don’t cheat the customer.”’ 


Machinemade Jewelry 


Unfortunately for the consumer, Sun Bell’s code of ethics has not 
been adopted by the multitude of factory and back-room operations 
which have sprung up since the fad hit. These are the nameless, 
faceless outfits cranking out machine-made copies of Indian jewelry 
and then selling them as genuine. This is the merchandise that you, 
the buyer, have to be aware of and watch for. This is the real junk. 
How can you spot it? Difficult — except for the fact that it reeks of 
sameness, unoriginality and mediocrity. To be able to readily identify 
it, however, you will have to have seen a quantity of good handmade 
jewelry first. It is doubtful that as a consumer you will ever have the 
questionable opportunity of seeing one of these places first hand. 
They are even more elusive to the public than the Indian craftsman 
himself, but for different reasons. They put as many people as 
possible between the manufactured item and you, so that tracing its 
origin in most cases is impossible. The sequence of sales goes 
something like this: The factory manufactures the jewelry and sells it 
to a ‘‘jobber’’. This jobber undoubtedly knows the jewelry is 
machine-made, whether he has been told so or not. He then sells it to 
a wholesaler — and nine times out of ten he tells the wholesaler it is 
**authentic’’. The wholesaler, too, in most cases is aware of the fact 
that the jewelry is mass-manufactured and machine made, but if 
confronted, he can hide behind the fact that the jobber told 4im it was 
genuine. This wholesaler then passes this junk on to various dealers 
throughout the country, and if they are honest, these are probably 
the first people to feel the sting of fraud. The last victim, and the 
biggest loser in the chain, is you. 


Sweatshops 


A variation on the factory theme is that portion of the industry 
which actually employs Indian labor. There are two classifications 
which fall under the heading, ‘‘Sweatshops’’. The first employs 
semi-skilled Indian workers to produce jewelry by an assembly-line 
method, where each laborer performs one specific task by hand. This 
enables the manufacturers to lable the jewelry ‘‘Indian Hand 
Made’’. The other method employs unskilled Indian labor to operate 
machines, again on an assembly-line basis. These companies can 
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legally call their product ‘‘Indian Made,’’ since Indians operate the 
machines. 


Imports 


It seems preposterous that ‘‘Indian’’ jewelry is being imported 
into this country on such a large scale, and that it is actually putting 
Indian craftsmen out of business, but that is exactly the case. 
‘‘Heishi’’ from the Philippines and Taiwan and beads from Hong 
Kong have seriously crippled the Santo Domingo tribe economically. 
‘‘Fetishes’’ from Italy and Mexico far outnumber those made by 
Zuni and Santo Domingo craftsmen. Turquoise is being stabilized in 
Germany and then sent back to the states for sale. This practice is 
being done on a much larger scale right here in the Southwest, 
frequently at the mine site itself, and often by companies which have 
been set up with that as their only function. 

There are import laws which make it illegal to bring these things 
into the country without their being marked as to the country of 
origin. However, these markings cannot be put on every shell or 
fetish, and are quickly removed from the strings and boxes to which 
they are attached. It is possible for them to be on the market 
masquerading as Santo Domingo or Zuni hand crafted items less than 
an hour after they have gone through customs. 


Hippie “Indians” 

When the ‘‘flower children’’ appeared, many of them found that it 
was much more profitable to sell Indian jewelry than carnations on 
street corners. Since then they have taken Indian last names, and are 
going abour ripping off the establishment in a much more 
professional way. Now they make ‘‘Indian’’ jewelry. Not all good 
dealers can immediately spot the difference, but some say that most 
of the hippie copies “‘lack something’’. That ‘‘something’’ is 
probably originality. They report also that the workmansip is usually 
sloppy. Some of the more clever ones, however, like the group in 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado, are using shoddy workmanship to their 
advantage by turning out poor but saleable replicas of ‘‘Pawn’’. The 
unknowing buyer assumes that a combination of crude craftsmanship 
and chemical ageing adds up to an old piece of jewelry. Don’t 
assume, however that all hippie jewelry is of poor quality. Many have 
become very proficient craftsmen. The workmanship in some cases is 
excellent, through lacking originality. A few of these people are 
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capable of producing museum-quality reproductions, and it is a 
shame that they do not confine their efforts to that area. 
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CHAPTER V 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


With increased knowledge, comes heightened descrimination. 
This on-going process of selectivity manifests itself in every area of 
human interest. Constant upgrading of the immediate environment 
seems to involve much of man’s time, energy and thoughts. The 
child who ‘‘collects’’ rocks is a classic example. At first, his 
knowledge is lacking and his descrimination non-existent. He picks 
up rocks from roadsides, alleys, gardens, gravel pits, etc. and 
vehemently insists that each one is a treasure and cannot be 
discarded. Gradually, he learns a bit about the subject. This learning 
can be influenced by books, conversation, peer-group pressure, or 
simply by continuing exposure to the subject. The child then begins 
to express his own natural selectivity on a comparative basis. Usually 
at some point in childhood the fascination fades, and knowledge 
ceases to develop at that point. He then moves on to other areas, and 
the same process occurs again and again as these new interests ignite 
and burn out. 

By the time we become adults we have been through this process 
innumerable times. Hopefully by now we realize that time alone 
prohibits our being involved in.and knowledgeable about everything, 
and so we are forced to practice selectivity in choosing our vocations 
and leisure time activities. Avocational interests or hobbies are also 
restricted by finances as well as available time. Few of us have the 
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funds which would enable us to pursue or purchaSe everything that 
appeals to us, and so we choose one or two areas of interest in which 
the investment will accommodate our budget. As a person interested 
in buying Indian jewelry, you must decide before you buy exactly 
what kind of buyer you are, or wish to be. There are several 
philosophical approaches to Indian jewelry buying, wearing and 
collecting. These same philosophies apply to the acquisition of other 
luxury or non-essential items as well. It is not as important that you 
change the type of buyer that you are, as it is that you know before 
you spend your money, exactly what you wish to accomplish when 
you buy. In this way you will not be disappointed in years to come, in 
your purchases. 


Many people bought Indian jewelry for years before the fad hit in 
the 70s. They did so because for them it had an appeal which had 
absolutely nothing at all to do with fads, investing or trend-following. 
They simply liked it and wore it, and were probably scoffed at a little 
by their diamond-oriented friends. No one is scoffing now. Whether 
they know it or not, these people have probably already developed 
somewhat of an “‘eye’’ for what is good. They have also by now 
established in their own minds what type or style appeals to them 
most, and they know their price range. All they have to do now is 
make sure that their source, if they use one specific store or dealer, is 
honest and knowledgeable, for the imports and commercial copies are 
fooling all but the most expert. 


If you have never purchased a piece of Indian jewelry before, the 
first question to ask yourself is: ‘‘Why do I want to do so now?’’ If 
your answer to that question is, ““Because everybody else is wearing 
it, and I want to be ‘in’,’’ then it might be wise to save your money. 
The chances are that you are not interested enough to go to the 
trouble of locating a good dealer and taking his advice — and that if 
you do buy a piece of jewelry, it will be of low quality or even a copy. 
You might ask if that makes any difference. It definitely does. People 
who buy indiscriminately, encourage and financially support the 
commercial trash and those producing it. This is the best way to keep 
the industry corrupt and the merchandise sub-standard. It also hurts 
the Indian craftsman, and many more years of it could destroy the art 
altogether. What is wrong with buying a copy or commercially made 
piece of Indian style jewelry? Aside from the reasons given, which 
would fall under ‘‘general principal’’ , nothing. If you realize that it is 
much like buying rhinestones or unlimited edition prints, instead of 
diamonds or original art work. There is nothing ‘‘wrong’’ with it, if 
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that is what you really want to do, but why would you, when you 
have an option? 

The purpose of this book would be lost if you were not, by reading 
it, encouraged to deliberately seek out high quality handmade Indian 
jewelry. The United States Department of the Interior defines 
‘Indian handcrafts’’ as... ‘‘objects produced by Indian craftsmen 
with the help of only such devices as allow the manual skill of the 
maker to condition the shape and design of each individual product.”’ 
The Indian Arts and Crafts Association further defines ‘‘ American 
Indian handmade arts and crafts’’ ... as ‘‘being handcrafted by 
American Indian labor or workmanship and not made from syn- 
thetic, artificial or unnatural materials . . . the maker of such items 
should be able to prove tribal enrollment in an Indian tribe domiciled 
in the United States or a lineal-descendant of such.’ 

If you wish to pursue an interest in Indian jewelry, and demand 
authentic, high quality items, you have already declared yourself to 
be a collector. Perhaps you will never pay $3,000 for a Santo 
Domingo Heishi necklace, or $5,000 or more for a Squashblossom, 
but in buying any well made piece of Indian jewelry, you are 
automatically displaying a collector’s mentality — and there is 
quality merchandise available at every price level. You may never 
buy more than one piece of jewelry, but collecting does not 
necessarily obligate you to quantity. It does obligate you to 
descrimination. 


Among the different types of collectors are those who appreciate 
the historical value of old pieces. Perhaps the silverwork is crude and 
the stones not top grade turquoise, but the very fact that the piece 
was made prior to 1900, and that the buyers want to own one of only 
so many pieces made in that period, makes the piece valuable in their 
eyes. 

There are also those people who collect only the most exquisite 
representative pieces of Indian jewelry. They are willing to pay the 
price, and that price comes quite high. These are the people who 
truly buy ‘‘investment’’ pieces, although few of them will ever 
actually sell their collections. ‘‘Investment’’ is a term interpreted by 
the public to mean that items purchased at retail may later be sold by 
the retail purchaser for a price higher than the retail price originally 
paid. Only in this very selective echelon is there any real investment 
potential for the buyer. The mid-range of the Indian jewelry market is 
highly inflated now, and has been since the craze hit. Even though 
leading newspapers in the East have recommended Indian jewelry as a 
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sound investment, the majority of buyers should be aware of the fact 
that not a// Indian jewelry has investment potential. 

Some of these top collectors specialize in old jewelry, some in the 
new contemporary artists, and some collections span both eras. Most 
of these people are very discreet about ownership for reasons of 
security, and many of them are now forced to leave most of their 
pieces in safes or vaults for protection. 

Many people prefer Zuni to Navajo, Navajo to Zuni or Hopi to 
both. This selectivity makes collecting, for them, easier, since their 
interest and acquired knowledge is limited to one style. 

Part of the fascination with Indian jewelry for many people seems 
to be in the primitive methods of production. This is understandable, 
since the early craftsmen accomplished so much with so little. If you 
find yourself attracted to old jewelry, undoubtedly this would be 
somewhere on your list of reasons why. Many people, however, who 
are not interested in any particular era of the craft — but just in 
Indian jewelry in general, fail to associate this attitude with old 
jewelry exclusively. They carry a current mental picture of a jewel- 
bedecked ‘‘savage’’ bent over an anvil hammering out a bracelet of 
coin silver, with crude, hand-hewn tools. The intelligent buyer 
should realize that this kind of retardation in the craft cannot be 
expected. Indian jewelry seems to be the only art form which the 
public expects the remain static. Not only does the average buyer 
want to own an authentic piece of Indian jewelry, which is only 
reasonable. But he also demands that the craftsman produce that 
jewelry with the same tools and techniques available to him in the 
early part of the century — which is not reasonable. The definition 
issued by the Department of the Interior exemplifies this attitude by 
limiting ‘‘Indian handcrafts’’ to. . . ‘‘only such devices as allow the 
manual skill of the maker to condition the shape and design of each 
individual product.’’ This may be representative of an effort to 
differentiate between handmade jewelry and the product being mass- 
manufactured, but the implication is that the Indian craftsman 
should not and must not expand his technical knowledge, utilize 
more efficient equipment, or in any way further evolve his method of 
artistic expression. This attitude may prove to be dangerous, because 
when any art form is stifled to this extent in its development — it 
dies. 

No one seemed to object to the transition from coins to ingots and 
eventually to sheet silver. The voice of the purist was not raised in 
dissention when finer files were introduced by the traders in the 
1890s, nor did anyone scream rape of the art when the Navajo 
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finally got off their knees and began to work at jewelers’ benches. The 
question now is where does one draw the line, or more precisely, who 
has the right to draw a line at all? If this “‘line-drawing’’ mentality 
had been applied to all other art forms at some point in their 
development, they would have stagnated, and yet this is exactly what 
the buying public expects from Indian artists today. 

There is also the question of non-Indian handmade jewelry in the 
Indian style. Should you buy it? Should you avoid it? Should you be 
angry about it? It seems obvious, if you are interested in buying a 
piece of Indian-style jewelry that the piece of jewelry should stand on 
its own merits whether it is Indian made or not. The fact that a piece 
is “‘Indian made’’ does not guarantee that it is well made or well 
designed, any more than the fact that a piece is non-Indian in origin 
guarantees it to be poorly made or designed. The truth is that most 
artists in any medium fall into the category of ‘‘average’’. Not 
everyone has the talent to be a creative leader in his respective field. 
Without the ordinary craftsman, Indian or not, there would be no 
relative scale by which to judge excellence. This, then, is a personal 
decision. You should never buy a piece just because it is Indian — but 
if knowing that an American Indian made a piece of jewelry is im- 
portant to you, then you definitely should not settle for a copy. Just: 
try to make sure that the piece you buy is of good quality, because 
this encourages Indian craftsmen to strive for excellence . This is 
something the buying public must demand if they expect to get it. 

Many people of other nationalities are now making jewelry in the 
Indian style. Many others are simply making contemporary jewelry 
using silver and turquoise, with no intention of copying Indian 
designs. If you find this concept offensive, and many people do, it 
would be wise to analize your objections to determine if, in fact, they 
are valid. Once again, this seems to be the only art form for which the 
buying public requires an ethnic pedigree. No one questions the 
validity of a Chinaman making French Provencial furniture, 
Europeans playing Dixieland Jazz, or Americans performing classical 
Russian Ballet. But for some reasons we do become upset if a non- 
Indian deigns to make jewelry in the Indian style. Perhaps in thisi 
country we resent ‘‘coattail riding’’ and un-originality. Perhaps we 
should, but perhaps we should also be consistent. 

The average person interested in Indian jewelry today would 
simply like to own a piece or two of authentic handmade Indian 
jewelry. It is highly improbable that his interest will continue after 
the fad subsides, as it eventually will, or that he will become in- 
terested in Indian jewelry to the exclusion of other styles of self- 
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ornamentation. Within his individual price range he would like to 
buy the best pieces he can, and his own personality will dictate which 
styles appeal to and become him most. This is an intelligent approach 
to the subject, and in no way should he allow himself to be in- 
timidated into extending his budget beyond those limitations, or 
conned into accepting something less than his expectations. There is 
a good piece of Indian jewelry to fit almost anyone’s budget. It might 
mean that you have to fight impetuosity and not buy the first piece 
that vaguely appeals to you. You may have to save for a while to buy a 
specific piece, but with the help of a good dealer, there is no reason to 
settle for something less than what you want. The trick is to decide 
what that is, and then don’t buy until you find it. 
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CHAPTER VI 


BECOMING KNOWLEDGEABLE 


It would be unusual for a person to be interested in Indian jewelry 
and not at least superficially interested in the culture which produced 
it. Below are listed some carefully selected reading materials which 
should provide interesting and valuable information for the person 
wanting to know more about Southwest American Indians and their 
jewelry. 


Navajo Roundup by Lawrence C. Kelly 
This extraordinary piece of research deals specifically with Kit 
Carson’s campaign against the Navajo which led to their in- 
carceration at the Bosque Redondo. Mr. Kelly spent four years 
digging through the National Archives for actual letters written by 
and to Carson during this time period. Several references are made to 
Atsidi Sani and his little known role in the campaign. 

The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths by John Adair 
This book, which was written in 1944, provides much of the 
historical evidence on which later books on Indian jewelry are based. 
Adair actually spoke with the last of the early silversmiths, and 
uncovered many previously unreported facts about the early years of 
the craft. 

Hopi Silver by Margaret Wright 
The most comprehensive book on this Pueblo Indian tribe producing 
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such distinctive jewelry today. Margaret Wright is the person now 
responsible for recording Hopi hallmarks, and her book gives the 
complete history of silverworking in the Hopi culture. 

Indian Silver, Navajo and Pubelo Jewelers by Margery Bedinger 
This thoroughly researched book adds to the information gathered by 
writers which preceeded Bedinger, and gives the reader a com- 
prehensive background on the history and techniques of Navajo and 
Pueblo jewelry. 

Navajo Silver by Arthur Woodward 
Written in 1938, this book is considered to be one of the most 
opinionated and controversial ever written on the subject of Navajo 
silverwork. It forces the reader to either agree or disagree and for- 
mulate some opinions of his own. 

The Zuni Indians by Matilda Coxe Stevenson 
Mrs. Stevenson wrote this book in 1901 for the twenty-third annual 
report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for the Smithsonian. 
The revised edition is 634 pages and describes in detail the Zuni 
culture, way of life and religious practices. 

Indian Silverwork of the Southwest Illustrated Vol. 1 by Harry P. 
Mera 
For the person interested in the progression of styles of Indian 
jewelry, this illustrated book provides photographs from the 
beginning designs down to the period before the fad began. 


There are many other books on the market dealing with the subject of 
Southwest American Indian jewelry. The above have been recom- 
mended because of the knowledge and qualifications of the authors, 
and the way in which the material has been presented. It is strongly 
suggested that the buyer begin with these publications, so that his 
initial background information will be accurate. 

The next step in becoming knowledgeable is to expose your eye to 
as much Indian jewelry as possible before you buy a single piece. An 
excellent place to begin is at a public or university museum which has 
a collection of American Indian jewelry. On the whole, the pieces 
you will see there will probably be representative of the early work of 
the Navajo and Zuni. Unfortunately for obvious reasons of security, 
they will be housed in glass cases, but you can learn a great deal by 
looking carefully at the designs, workmanship, various styles — and 
especially at the turquoise. It will all be natural, untreated and will 
show you what various kinds of turquoise should look like. Rarely are 
the different mines from which the turquoise originated marked or 
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named, but at this point in your education that kind of expertise 
should not be expected. 

Once your eye has been exposed to this collector-quality jewelry, it 
is time for you to begin to peruse every available shop in your area. 
Leave your checkbook, cash and credit cards at home. In many cases, 
you will be disappointed, for you will not see the fine representation 
of work you saw in the museum collections. You will note, too, that 
certain things will begin to become obvious. The silverwork may 
appear to be lightweight or perhaps the turquoise stones will look too 
blue, too vibrant, too perfect. Comparison will force your eye to note 
the differences in merchandise of various stores. If the dealer carries 
both stabilized and natural stone jewelry, see if you can tell the 
difference between the two. If you find that difficult, ask the dealer to 
point out the differences. Also see if you can determine the ap- 
proximate different ages of pieces, then ask the dealer to see if you 
were correct. One very important thing to do is ask to have various 
pieces taken out of the case. Feel them, make a mental note of the 
weight, run your fingers over the stones, closely examine the work- 
manship and design. If you believe that a piece is old, try to list in 
your own mind the reasons you think it is old. Look at the patina, the 
stones. Check for wear marks. Then ask him to show you a newer 
piece. See if you can tell the difference. 

After you have fondled and scrutinized in one dealer’s establish- 
ment, thank him for his help and go to the next store. Nothing 
obligates you to buy right away, and if you feel any pressure from the 
dealer to do so, be skeptical. ‘‘Hard sell’’ is not a technique used by 
reputable dealers, unless they know you and your tastes well. 

It is necessary for you to go through this process innumerable 
times, until you begin to feel that you have some basis for judgement. 
Only you can tell when you reach that point, but when you do you 
will realize it. Some fundamental differences in jewelry will then be 
evident, not all, but some. You will go through phases of being 
‘‘absolutely sure’’ and periods when you don’t think you’ve learned 
anything. You will realize that you have ‘‘passed’’ pieces as genuine, 
only to later learn that they were fakes. Do not become discouraged, 
the dealers have all committed the same sins. It is part of the learning 
process. You will begin to establish personal preferences for styles 
and types of jewelry. You will automatically begin to turn up your 
nose at some pieces which offend your already established standards, 
and the more comparing you do, the more this will become true. You 
will be rapidly becoming a descriminating shopper. Then and only 
then should you consider becoming a descriminating buyer. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CHOOSING A DEALER 


The first thing a buyer has to overcome in his approach to pur- 
chasing Indian jewelry is his apologetic attitude about asking 
questions. The second is his reticence to question the answers. No 
good dealer expects you to be an expert on Indian jewelry, any more 
than your doctor would expect you to prescribe your own medicine. 

The good dealer remains the only hope for the uninformed person 
interested in buying quality Indian jewelry today. It appears that he 
also remains the only hope left for the independent Indian silver- 
smith. Inconveniently, most of the top dealers still live in the South- 
western part of the country. There are exceptions, of course, but this 
is the area from which the craft is generated, and the pulse of the 
industry is still there. It would be generally wise to steer clear of so 
called ‘‘experts’’ in department stores, especially discount stores and 
those establishments which do not carry “‘fine’’ or ‘‘precious’’ 
jewelry. The people in charge at these stores cannot be classified as 
dealers. They are merely trained salespeople, or at best buyers who 
are allowed to purchase merchandise for the store to resell to the 
public. Also avoid boutiques which sell a small selection of Indian 
style jewelry as accessories for fashions; ‘‘do it yourself’’ outfits 
which offer an assortment of beads, stones and shells for you to buy 
piecemeal and string yourself; and those other establishments which 
have obviously ‘‘made space’’ for the new item which is selling so 
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well. Serious Indian jewelry dealers have spent years becoming 
knowledgeable about their merchandise. They may carry a diversified 
line of Indian arts, but rarely do they have the time or the inclination 
to include un-related merchandise. 

There are far more ‘’dont’s’’ that ‘‘do’s’’ involved in a person’s 
attempt to locate a reputable dealer. There are people who come to 
town, rent temporary space or hotel rooms, and hold “‘sales’’ or 
‘‘auctions’’ of Indian jewelry. The following guidelines regarding 
such sales and auctions were provided for this book by the IACA: 

‘*The IACA and the Intertribal Indian Ceremonial Association 
would like to caution buyers of Indian arts and crafts in regard to 
‘Indian jewelry auctions, 50% off sales, and bargain discounts.”’ 
Essentially there are three problem areas: 

1) the possibility that the merchandise offered for sale is stolen; 

2) the possibility that the merchandise offered for sale is not what it 
is supposed to be (misrepresentation); 

3) the consumer has no recourse, should a problem arise (breakage 
for example). 

This is mot to suggest that all sales and auctions of Indian art are 
fraudulent; nothing could be further from the truth. Both the 
Ceremonial Association and the IACA recognize this fact and totally 
support sales and auctions that are conducted in an ethical manner. 


Part 1: Stolen Merchandise 
For several law enforcement officials and agencies, it is a known fact 
that Indian art auctions are one of the most effective outlets for 
disposing of stolen merchandise. Situations such as the following 
have occurred frequently: An Indian arts and crafts store in Los 
Angeles is robbed at closing time on a Thursday evening. Only 
certain kinds of items are taken: Squashblossoms, Heishi necklaces, 
silver and turquoise bracelets. The stolen material is then air- 
freighted, that same night, to New York. An auction of ‘‘genuine 
Indian jewelry’’ (which it very well may be) is held on Friday night 
and unsuspecting customers purchase several ‘‘hot’’ items. 
Make believe? No, not really. This pattern has been repeated several 
times in various sections of the country. At present, although the 
IACA has developed a protective security system, there is no fool- 
proof method to determine whether or not the merchandise is stolen. 
For the above reason, Indian art auctions with catalogs which have 
been circulated for a few months prior to the date of the auction are 
usually the safest ones to patronize. 
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Part 2; Misrepresentation. 

Indian jewelry auctions, in addition to often offering stolen mer- 
chandise for sale, often include items which are not what they are 
said to be. In other words, items in this second category are not 
described as to what they are but, rather, as to what the customer 
wants them to be. The end result is that some high-quality items 
(which may be stolen) are intermixed with items that are Indian 
handmade (but of inferior quality) or with items that are not Indian 
handmade at all. The unknowing customer can not tell the difference 
between the three categories, perhaps because of his lack of expertise 
or perhaps because the items are not differentiated between as they 
should be, by price. 


Part 3: No Recourse. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that a customer has purchased an item 
(a Squashblossom for example) at an auction, has worn the item a few 
times, and then finds out that the “‘turquoise’’ is actually plastic. 
What can be done in these situations? 

1) try to find out the name and or address of the auctioneer or 
“*trader’’ who sold the item (often not easily done); 

2) report the incident to the local Better Business Bureau or 
Consumer Fraud Department and hope that they can find a few 
moments to take some kind of action — do not be surprised if this 
takes several months; 

3) hire a private attorney, assuming that No. 1 above is successful 

— usual attorney fees range from $35 to $75 per hour. 
The *‘50 % off sale’’ often does motmean a savings of half the actual 
retail price. Rather, the actual retail price is usually multiplied by 3, 
4 or 5 (or more) and then the item is offered for sale at half of that 
price. The question, then, is: 50% off of what? The consumer’s 
chances of saving a real 50% is nearly non-existent. He or she may 
save a few dollars, but that is all.’’ 

In addition to the auction scams, there are also people who perch 
on sidewalks with display boards pushing ‘‘Genuine Handmade 
Indian Jewelry’’. Avoid these, even though the prices can be 
tempting. On the whole, this merchandise is cranked out by 
machine, and even ifit is authentic, it is often stolen. The dealer you 
want to find is not an itinerate hustler. He is an established, respected 
businessman. 

After all those ‘‘don’ts’’, your best chance of finding a reputable 
dealer is to adhere to the following guidelines. 
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The IACA (Indian Arts and Crafts Association) is a very new 
organization, and it is possible that there is not a dealer-member in 
your area. If there is, however, find him. If he is a member of the 
association he will be displaying the IACA insignia. This, at least 
assures you that he has pledged his intentions to honestly represent 
his merchandise, and if he does not do so, the Association, itself will 
take action against him. Membership in the IACA unfortunately 
does not necessarily guarantee that the dealer carries top grade 
merchandise. It also does not guarantee you, the buyer, that the 
dealer-member is knowledgeable. These are two factors that you will 
have to determine for yourself. 

If you cannot locate an IACA member in your area, contact your 
local Chamber of Commerce. They will probably be able to provide 
you with several names of local dealers. The next step is to check 
these names out with the closest Better Business Bureau, however, 
in many cases this agency does not have up-to-date information. 
Your area museum is one of the best sources for varification of 
reputable Indian jewelry dealers, because they constantly refer people 
to the best dealer in the area for apprasals of Indian art. Museum 
personnel are much more accessible and helpful to the public than 
one might think. 

Once armed with the names of several dealers, the next _— is to 
visit each store. If you have followed the suggestions in Chapter VI, 
you will probably have assimmilated enough factual and visual in- 
formation to enable you to begin to spot the basic differences between 
excellent and poor examples of Indian jewelry. The problem you now 
face is that most of the jewelry you will see in dealers’ showcases falls 
somewhere inbetween those two extremes. 


The first question to ask any dealer is, ‘‘Will you give me a written 
guarantee of authenticity on any piece of jewelry I buy?”’ 
If the answer to this question is no, then scratch that dealer off your 
list. A reputable dealer has nothing to lose by giving you a written 
guarantee. If the dealer agrees to give you a guarantee in writing, and 
you decide to purchase something from him, the following in- 
formation should be included on that guarantee: 

1. Approximate age of piece 

2. Materials in pieces’ composition, i.e. sterling or coin silver — 
natural or treated turquoise. 

3. Name of mine from which turquoise came (if known) 

4. Detailed description of piece. 

5. Price paid for piece 
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6. Tribal origin of piece (style) and artists’ name (if known) 

7. Whether or not authentic Indian made and handcrafted. 

Once you have located a dealer who is willing to give you a written 
guarantee of authenticity, then relax, take your time and look 
carefully at his selection. Also make some attempt to get to know the 
dealer personally, and make a point to check out his salespeople. If a 
dealer is knowledgeable, most usually his salespeople are also. This is 
one business in which just a pretty face and pleasant personality isn’t 
enough, and can cost you alot of money. 

Many people believe that their best chance of finding a bargain in 
authentic Indian jewelry is to go to the reservations and deal directly 
with the craftsmen. People who believe this are people who have 
never tried it. Almost all of the good to excellent Indian artists deal 
directly with traders, dealers or their tribal guilds. It is not doubtful 
that you could induce one of them to sell you his jewelry, but it is 
extremely doubtful that the price you would pay would be within 
reason, muchless a bargain. By all means visit the reservations if you 
have an opportunity, but confine your buying to the tribal guilds 
located on the Navajo, Zuni and Hopi reservations. Some people 
assume that Indians, like the Mexicans, enjoy and, engage in 
haggling. They do not, and one should not attempt to do this in 
Indian country anymore than one would consider doing it in an art 
gallery on Fifth Avenue. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


No one, isolated detail or characteristic can tell you all you need to 
know about a piece of Indian jewelry. When your eye becomes 
trained, some facts will immediately be evident, but until you reach 
that point (and even after) you should compare and evaluate each and 
every aspect of a piece of jewelry before you buy it. Even the most 
knowledgeable dealers are finding that this process is necessary in 
today’s market, due to the clever and insidious methods of 
duplication and fraud being perpetrated on them by manufacturers 
and imitators. 

On the following pages are listed checkpoints which should be 
considered in each and every piece of Indian jewelry before it is 
purchased. Even if you know that the person with whom you are 
dealing is honest and knowledgeable, it is still important for you to go 
through this process yourself. Constant comparison of the various 
characteristics in Indian jewelry is the most thorough and least 
expensive education available, and will ultimately prove to be your 
best insurance against being duped into spending your money on a 
worthless item. 

Only in a very few cases are there absolute ways to tell if a piece of 
jewelry is Indian handcrafted, machine manufactured, individually 
copied or imported. Aside from blatent differences, most experts 
confess to relying on intuition or the feelings they have upon contact 
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with a piece of jewelry. Development of this intuition takes years, so 
don’t expect to wake up one morning and have ESP working for you. 
Force yourself to go down the list of checkpoints with every piece of 
jewelry you look at. Soon you will find that it will be an automatic 
process. 


Weight 


When using weight as a factor in judging Indian jewelry, remember 
that it can only be used to determine a degree of quality, in Navajo 
style jewelry. It cannot be used as a tool to judge Zuni style jewelry at 
all. When applied to Navajo work, it can tell you little about the age 
of the piece. It might, to the novice, help determine if a piece is 
Navajo or Zuni in style, but even then a person could only say that 
given two pieces the same size in circumference the Navajo piece 
would ordinarily be heavier than the Zuni. 

According to Joe Ben Wheat, the Navajo silversmith simply used 
as much silver as he had on hand when he chose to make a particular 
piece. His natural preference ran to heavy silver, but if he didn’t have 
much in his possession at the time, he used what he had. If he was 
fortunate enough to have a great quantity, or much more than he 
needed for a particular piece of jewelry, then he would be inclined to 
conserve the excess for another time. If he didn’t have enough silver 
to make the piece as heavy as he would have liked, he made the piece 
anyway. 

Another factor governing the weight of Navajo jewelry was the 
customer. Often a silversmith was approached by a relative, or 
member of the tribe and asked to make a piece using the customer’s 
silver and or turquoise. In these cases, the smith was confined to the 
amount of silver the purchaser provided. Whether the smith or the 
customer provided the silver, the weight of different pieces varied. 

When the commercialization of the late 1800s and again of the 20s 
took hold, the smiths were no longer encouraged to use their own 
judgement regarding the weight of the pieces they produced. A 
specific amount of silver was given to them by the traders for whom 
they worked, and they were paid per piece produced. These pieces, o 
course, are readily identifiable, because in addition to consistent use 
of lightweight silverwork, the pieces always included the ‘‘Indian’’ 
designs of arrowheads, teepees, swastikas, etc. 

Not all of the traders involved themselves in the tourist business, 
however. Some of them held out for quality, and encouraged the 
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smiths working for them to continue producing fine traditional 
pieces. They made sure their smiths had access to the silver 
provisions at the trading posts, and did not limit them as to the 
quantity they used. 

Some researchers claim that the early Navajo pieces (1870-1880) 
were lightweight due to the scarcity of silver. This might have been 
true in some cases, but it would be a mistake to exclusively associate 
lightweight silverwork with this period. The smiths at this time 
were, on the whole, beginners, and beginners tend to use too much 
rather than too little material in the initial learning stages of any 
craft. 

If, after reading this, you are confused about when Navajo silver 
was heavy and when it was light, you should be. There is no con- 
clusive method of determining specific dates or periods when 
traditional Navajo silverwork was one or the other. Commercial 
Navajo-style silver has always been flimsy. Fine Navajo silver is 
heavy. It looks heavy and it feels heavy. Given the opportunity and an 
aesthetic choice, the good Navajo silversmith will always use enough 
silver to balance out the strong design proportions with the weight of 
the metal. The two elements go together. 


Signatures 


In the early days of Indian silversmithing, the design and crafts- 
manship of a man’s work was his signature. All of the old Navajo 
and Zuni silversmiths knew each others’ styles, and their Indian 
customers, too, could tell who had made a piece of jewelry by looking 
at it. Hallmarks were unnecessary, and therefore it did not occur to 
the artist to sign his work. Indian silversmiths are more inclined to 
sign their work now than they were in years past. Signatures are 
another anglo-inflicted requirement of which the Indian silversmith 
has become aware; just as he learned very quickly that the white 
buyer was more comfortable with symbolic markings on the jewelry 
which he bought and wore. It is curious why the non-Indian pur- 
chaser feels that a signature, or a symbol or story about a particular 
piece of jewelry increases its intrinsic value, but he does, in all three 
cases. It seems that a notoriety-conscious culture makes it very 
difficult for most people to rely on their personal judgement. The 
Indian smith has been made aware of these idiocyncracies, and in 
recent times has become most accommodating. The white buyer likes 
to have a signature on almost everything he purchases. In some way, 
to him, it authenticates the value. 
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More and more silversmiths are beginning to use hallmarks, but it 
is still not acommon practice among the Navajo and Zuni craftsmen. 
Many people, including J.T. Michaelson of Sun Bell have suggested 
that the Navajo, Pueblo and Alaskan Indians devise a tribal 
trademark so that artisans of the tribes may register and be assigned a 
number which would be used in addition to the tribal symbol. So far, 
the tribes have not been able to agree on specific marks, or even a 
mark which says ‘ ‘Indian handcrafted’’. There seems to exist among 
the Indian artists a naive belief that they are already well known 
individually throughout the world. A few of them are, but the 
majority are just lumped into the category of nameless ‘‘Indian 
craftsmen.”’ 

Frankly speaking, a signature (which is usually scratched or 
stamped on the underside of a piece of jewelry) means little and is of 
no help to the buyer today because of the lack of consistency in their 
use prior to the time that the fad began. It neither increases, 
decreases or verifies the value of the piece. Much of the excellent 
jewelry produced in the Navajo and Zuni styles was not signed, and 
some very sub-standard work was. No successful effort has ever been 
made to record the hallmarks that were occasionally used by Navajo 
and Zuni craftsmen, and the presence or absence of a signature on 
the work of these two tribes is not an indication of quality. 

The Hopis began a fairly consistent use of hallmarks in the 1930s, 
and the practice became prevalent during the veterans’ classes of 
1949. An up-to-date collection of these hallmarks is kept by the 
Museum of Northern Arizona at Flagstaff. Even though this is the 
most successful attempt yet made to encourage the use of signatures, 
many Hopi smiths still fail to understand the validity of consistently 
signing their work. To further encourage the use of hallmarks, Hopi 
pieces produced under the auspices of the Hopi Silvercraft Guild 
show not only the personal hallmark of the silversmith, but the 
Guild’s Sun mark also. The museum is still campaigning to even- 
tually bring all Hopi silversmiths to the realization that marking their 
pieces with their individual symbols is vital to their personal 
recognition as artists. 

The Santo Domingo Indians operate under a handicap with regard 
to signing their work. It is virtually impossible to put a signature into 
beads or Heishi, and the only place condusive to the placing of a 
hallmark on necklaces, is the silver cone portion on each end. Some 
artists go to the trouble to do this and some do not. 

If the Indian artist is to survive as a personality, he will soon have 
to face the fact that he must, in some way, identify his work. He has 
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been forced into competition with machines. This is a fact, which he 
seems to realize and resent, but one which he seems unwilling to 
combat with the obvious methods available to him. 


Pawn 


The magic word in Indian jewelry — Pawn. There is a mystique and 
fascination about old pawn jewelry that compels anglos to buy, more 
than any other single stimulus. To better understand why the supply 
of pawn jewelry has been depleted, and why the buyer should no 
longer expect to run across caches of undiscovered treasures, one 
must know something of the history of pawn, and the economic 
changes which have made it a necessity of the past, and a collector’s 
item of the present. 


The pawn system began as early as the 1870s. Due to lack of 
mobility, the Indians traded at those posts which were close in 
proximity and fair in their dealings. The Indians’ need for the pawn 
system was seasonal, and the period of time which they found it most 
necessary was from around late December until the late Spring. 
There were two reasons for this, and both of them were sheep. 

The sheep were sheared in the late Spring, and the payment the 
Navajo received for the wool was expected to be used in part to 
redeem their jewelry. They began to do this at an ever increasing rate 
during June, July, August, September, October and November. By 
December the pawn racks were almost empty. In the late fall the 
lambs which had been born in the Spring were ready to sell to the 
traders, and this second income was sufficient to get the Navajo 
through the early winter. By January, the funds had been exhausted 
and credit was once again necessary, so the jewelry began to go back 
on the pawn racks. In exchange for this collateral, the traders would 
give the Indians cash or credit usually amounting to a sum less than 
the jewelry was worth. Very rarely did an Indian allow his prized 
possessions to revert to the trader. According to Martin Link, with 
the exception of death or extreme financial difficulties, the only time 
a Navajo allowed a pawned piece to go dead was if the piece had been 
stolen. In that case he would pawn it with a trader he didn’t know and 
under an assumed name. Once he got the money from the trader, he 
had what he wanted, and never went back to redeem the jewelry. 

If, for some reason the time came to redeem jewelry and the Indian 
-owner didn’t have the necessary funds to do so, then the trader, by 
right, was free to sell the jewelry to regain his loss. This is where 
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pawn gained its reputation for being a bargain. Regulations imposed 
in the old days by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, specified that the sale 
price of pawned jewelry could be no more than the debt owed to the 
trader, plus ten percent. The law now allows the trader to sell the 
piece for its true market value. The bargains in pawn no longer exist. 
The law also required the trader to hold pawned pieces for a period of 
only 30 days. The traders, however, were lenient in enforcing their 
legal rights, especially if they knew the Indian and dealt with him 
frequently. If they had not been, their Indian clients would have 
taken their business elsewhere. This leniency extended to allow the 
owner to ‘‘borrow’’ back his jewelry for use in various ceremonials. 

‘‘Dead’’ pawn was a term applied to jewelry in pawn at the time of 
the owners death, or pawned jewelry which clearly gone unclaimed. 
When this occurred, the trader was free to sell the jewelry. 

Modern times have rendered the old trading posts almost useless to 
the Indian. Prices on the reservation are high, and most Indians do 
their shopping in near by cities and towns. In other words, the pawn 
system has been steadily dwindling since WWII, and for a buyer to 
expect to find great quantities of ‘‘Old Pawn’’ lying dusty and 
forgotten in some trading post is naive. According to Joe Ben Wheat, 
there are still fine old pieces in some posts, but because of the in- 
creased value and demand, the traders who have it are holding it. 

Martin Link warns the consumer against fake pawn, and cites the 
case of a man in Gallup who currently makes a living printing pawn 
tickets. He sells these tickets to disreputable dealers who, in turn put 
them on junky jewelry that they haven’t been able to sell. One 
dealer, for example, took a ring priced at $25 which had been lying 
around his store for some time, put a pawn ticket on it, and bumped 
the price up to $45.00. The ring sold that same day. 

According to Martin Link, an unusual number of dimes were 
minted in 1941. Several years ago, someone bought tens of 
thousands of these 1941 dimes — and presently in California they are 
now manufacturing ‘‘old’’ Squashblossom necklaces using these 
1941 dimes and ageing them chemically to make them look worn. 
Reportedly you can order these ‘‘old pawn’’ pieces by the dozen or 
gross. 

There still is some old pawn jewelry on the market. From time to 
time auctions occur where an entire collection of jewelry containing 
some pawn pieces is sold, but even if you do happen onto a genuine 
piece of pawn, that fact alone does not guarantee it to be a good piece 
of Indian jewelry. Often the Indians pawned their mediocre pieces and 
kept the good ones. Two rules to follow are: Never buy a piece of 
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pawn just because it is pawn. The piece should stand on its own 
merits. Also, never buy a piece of pawn from a dealer unless you are 
absolutely certain he is reputable. 


Wearmarks 


Most old Indian jewelry has been worn for many years. The wear 
marks which occur due to the normal abrasion against skin and 
clothing show up in obvious and logical places. Some of the new 
jewelry trying to masquerade as old is manufactured with phony 
wearmarks to fool the buyer. Fortunately, the makers often place the 
marks in places where they could not have occurred naturally. These 
mistakes are what you, the buyer, must look for. 


Concha belts are a good item for the beginner to initiate his in- 
vestigation. Most conchas are threaded onto leather strips, narrower 
than the conchas themselves. This exposes the outer circumference 
of the inside of each concha to the clothing of the wearer, and this is a 
logical place for wear to be evident. The leather upon which a concha 
belt is strung must be ignored. Leather can be changed at any time. 
The outside front and back conchas receive more abrasion from 
counters and chairs than the conchas on the side of a belt — yet 
conchas can be shifted to different positions by merely re-stringing 
the belt in a different order. It is probable, however, that once the belt 
was initially strung, the conchas remained in the same sequence until 
the belt was dismantled for some reason, or restrung on new leather. 
For this reason, some of the conchas in a belt should show more wear 
than others, since rotation of sequence did not occur very often. 

Depending upon how thick the leather, and how tightly it fitted 
through the slides on the back of the conchas, they either were fixed 
securely in place or had some amount of play as the wearer moved. 
Wear should be evident on both inside ends of each concha where the 
leather continually rubbed and eventually made a slight mark. This 
would be evident in a higher sheen to the silver in these areas. The 
buyer must realize that it would take years for this gentle abrasion to 
manifest itself in marks of any kind, and the absence of wear marks 
may mean that a piece was only worn for special occasions. It may 
also mean that it is a new piece, in which case design and stampwork 
must also be considered. 

Bracelets and rings wear differently from conchas because they are 
constantly exposed to skin instead of clothing. Contact with skin oils 
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Old hammered concha with wear apparent on the center front. Courte- 
sy of Native American Art 
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prevents silver from tarnishing in the areas where the jewelry touches 
the arm or finger; whereas oxidation occurs in a very short period of 
time on those areas which do not come in contact with an abrasive 
factor. Be wary of any piece of Indian jewelry which is so shiny that it 
looks **chrome-plated”’ or is void of darkened areas of silver. Also be 
wary of a piece in which the tarnished areas are in the wrong places. 
In general, tarnish, or lack of it, is not necessarily an indication of 
age. It is now a common unethical practice to ‘‘age’’ pieces by ar- 
tifically tarnishing them with chemicals. The problem with this new 
practice is that it tarnishes the entire piece, making it necessary for 
the manufacturer to rub portions of the chemical off. Sometimes he 
does 4a sloppy job, and that makes detection easier. Chemical tar- 
nishing produces a blacker color than the natural ageing process, 
which is more of a charcoal gray, and in pieces which have aged 
naturally, there is often a very fine layer of lint deposit present, 
adhering to the oils which have collected. This gives a dull, almost 
dusty appearance, instead of something that looks like flat-black spray: 
paint. Wherever you see oxidation, it should have a logical area of 
confinement, and not begin and end for no apparent reason. If you 
suspect a piece to be a newly made copy of old jewelry, touch your 
tongue to the blackened area of silver. Frequently the chemicals will 
not have had enough time to wear off, and you will notice a sweet 
aftertaste. This is never true of old jewelry. 

Rings and bracelets, when worn over a period of time, will also 
show evidence of the blows received when inadvertently struck 
against hard objects. Usually the bezels holding the stones, which are 
constructed of thinner silver than the body of the piece, will show 
nicks, dents and scratches — and will occasionally be worn thin and 
flat in the most obviously vulnerable places. Ring shanks, too, will 
carry evidence of the degree of wear the piece has received. Although 
the shanks can be straightened if they have been bent by wear, they 
will ordinarily be worn thinner on the bottom where they have come 
in constant contact with abrasive surfaces. Frequently more than one 
bracelet at a time was worn on a wrist. The constant abrasion against 
each other often manifest itself in heavy wear on both the top and 
bottom edges of a piece, if it was worn sandwiched between two other 
bracelets, or wear on one edge only will be present if it happened to be 
worn on either side of a middle bracelet. 

Earrings rarely show hard wear at all. The patina of old silver will 
be present, and the workmanship and stones will show age, but that 
will usually be the extent of the evidence. If you are looking for old 
jewelry, check the back of the earrings and examine the findings. 
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Back view of a pre-1900 Naja showing wear on the silver wrapped 


around the center piece. The wear occurred from constant abrasion 
against clothing. Private Collection 
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1880s Navajo necklace showing wear on the Naja loop. Courtesy Na- 
tive American Art 
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They will either be the original ones and show their age, or will, at 
some point, have been changed, in which case this, too should be 
evident. 

Hollow bead silver necklaces will show the patina of age, but 
dented beads means only that a piece has been abused, not that it is 
old. The same applies to Squashblossom necklaces, with the ex- 
ception of the Naja. When a Squashblossom has been worn over a 
long period of time, the back of the loop which attaches the Naja to 
the necklace portion will show definite wear, since it is the heaviest 
part of the piece, and comes in constant contact with clothing. Also, 
it is stationary, and does not turn to wear evenly, as the beads do. 


Broken Stones 


It is not uncommon to see old pieces of Navajo style jewelry which 
contain one or more broken or cracked stones. The rule when buying 
is that this does not detract from the value of the piece historically, 
but if you are considering buying the piece for investment purposes, 
or the piece is recently made, it definitely does lessen the value, and 
‘should lower the price. 

The hardness of turquoise ranges between three and six on the 
Mohs scale which, compared to a diamond’s hardness of ten, is 
relatively soft. When very small stones have been used in a piece of 
Indian jewelry, the likelihood of breakage is minimized. Conversely, _ 
medium to large stones, especially in Navajo style bracelets and 
rings, provide more exposed surface area, increasing the suscep- 
tability to blows and damage. 

If you do purchase a piece of old jewelry containing a broken stone, 
most reputable dealers would advise you not to replace it, but instead 
to have the stone mended. The old method was to insert a strip of 
silver into the crack, ultimately making it part of the design. The 
newer methods include placing epoxy between the cracked portions of 
the stone, thus preventing the stone from dropping out of the set, or 
inserting liquid steel or other fillers into the cracks. The reason 
dealers would advise against replacement of the stone is that it would 
be impossible to match the other stones in the setting with the 
turquoise being mined today, Too, it is tricky and dangerous to 
tamper will old settings. Heat, applied too close to a turquoise stone, 
will destroy it. 

Occasionally one will see a piece of jewelry incorporating a good 
sized turquoise which has a hole drilled all the way through at one 
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end. In some cases the hole has been plugged with a silver spike, and 
in rare instances, the hold has been filled by another piece of 
turquoise. In most cases, the hole has been left as it is, with no ap- 
parent effort to conceal or fill it whatsoever. This is not a natural flaw 
in the stone, nor does it detract from the value of the piece of jewelry 
in any way. It indicates, in fact, that the stone is quite old, and that 
the piece was made before 1900, in the days when turquoise was 
difficult to obtain. We are speaking now of old jewelry. Shysters 
trying to copy old jewelry have been known to drill holes in stones 
just to fool the buyer into thinking that the piece is old. In cases such 
as these, the accompanying silverwork should give the trick away. 
These drilled stones were originally used as earrings, and a soft 
leather thong ran through the hole in the stone and then through the 
lobe of the ear, where it was tied. As the knowledge of stone-setting 
was acquired, these earrings were recycled in bracelets and rings 
when no other turquoise was available to the silversmith. 

Also during the period when turquoise was not plentiful, some of 
the old smiths would use turquoise beads from necklaces and place 
them in silver settings. These pieces are rare, and seldom seen by the 
average buyer. 


Beads 


There are three methods used for making hollow silver beads: 
Handmade, benchmade and machine-made. 

Silver beads made by hand take the most time, are the most 
desirable and bring the highest price. The process begins with cutting 
two discs out of 28, 30 or 32 gage sheet silver with a pipe-shaped 
cutter. Metal shears were used to cut the discs in the earlier days of 
bead making, but this practice has largely become obsolete today. 
Each disc is then forced down into a dapping block. The first dapping 
blocks were made of a hard wood with a half-globe carved out of it. 
The present ones are made of steel, with the various size holes 
already pre-cut. The silver disc is depressed into the cavity by 
pushing the metal against the sides and bottom of the hole with a 
dapping die (tool). This produces half of a hollow bead. When both 
halves have been formed in this manner, a hole is punched into each 
dome from the inside out. The two halves are then soldered together 
by hand, and then buffed to remove the rough edges. 

A benchmade bead differs from a handmade bead in one step only: 
The first. In benchmade beads, the discs are pre-cut for the Indian 
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silversmith by machine. He then follows the exact same steps to hand 
finish the bead. The holes in benchmade beads are also punched from 
the inside out. 


Machine made beads are made entirely by machine. The two 
halves are stamped out and perfectly identical, then each half is 
machine-punched. The soldering process is electronic and flawless. 
The single most obvious mark of a machine made bead is that the 
holes on both ends are punched by machine from the outside in. This 
is important for the buyer to remember, since this is the most blatant 
difference between machine made beads and beads made by the other 
two methods. Upon close examination, even the untrained eye can 
see this evidence. Ask the dealer to let you use his jewelers’ glass. 
Any good dealer will have one around for his own use. 

There are other differing characteristics between machine made 
and hand or benchmade beads. Machine made beads are perfect. They 
are all alike, and unless they have been tampered with after 
manufacture, contain no flaws, dents, soldermarks or irregularities. 
Handmade beads carry the distinction of individuality. No two are 
exactly alike, and close scrutiny will reveal small imperfections and 
ever-so-slight variations in size. 

Beads used to be polished by hand. This practice has, for practical 
purposes, largely been abandoned. Most beads today, hand, bench or 
machine made, are being polished by a tumbling machine. Un- 
fortunately, this gives all recently made beads a high sheen which 
resembles chrome. The older hand polished beads have a patina that 
resembles light colored pewter, and miniscule scratches made by 
abrasive rubbing compounds are evident. No dealer in his right mind 
would disassemble an old necklace and destroy the patina by polishing 
the beads, so don’t let someone tell you that shiny, sparkling beads 
are old. 


Stamping 


The item which most noticeably betrays machine-stamping is a 
concha belt. There are several details to look for: 

1. When comparing all of the conchas together, all of the machine 
made marks will be identical. The scallops on the edges of the con- 
chas will all be equidistant, as will the designs on the outside edge of 
each concha. 

2. The identations in machine-stamped work are fuzzy and lack 
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clarity, as though the marks were mashed into the metal rather than 
struck with a sharp implement. 

3. The marks made by a machine do not cut deeply into the metal, 
but seem to stop just beneath the surface. 


In any hand-stamped item, the following will be true: 

1. Except in the most perfect work, mistakes will be evident. The 
smith will probably have hit one or more of the dies unevenly, 
making one half of the design cut more deeply into the metal than the 
other half. 

2. The indentations in hand-stamped work will be sharp and clear, 
not fuzzy. 

3. In hand-stamped work the stamps, especially along the outside 
edge of a concha will vary ever-so-slightly, since the smith picked the 
die up and moved it, judging the distance by his eye, before he made a 

New mark. 
As your eye becomes trained, you will be able to differentiate bet- 
ween machine-stamped and hand stamped work in other pieces of 
jewelry, but because of its configuration this method has been used 
more successfully on the concha than on other pieces of Indian 
jewelry. 


Casting 


The technique of casting was learned in the early days of Navajo 
silverworking. When a piece of jewelry required more metal than one 
coin would render, several coins were melted together and either 
poured into molds to form ingots, from which the piece would be 
hammered, or poured into a mold cut out in the basic form of the 
item’s finished design. The earliest molds for this latter purpose were 
cut out of wood. Hard rock was sometimes also used, and later in the 
development of the technique, clay and sandstone readily accessible 
on the reservation were used. When the term ‘‘sandcast’’ is used, it 
is this method which is being referred to. This is very confusing 
because the next process to be described seems the one which would 
logically carry that name. 

In the 1880s a method of sand casting was used which involved 
pulverizing sandstone into a fineness, wetting the sand and pressing 
it into a mold the same size and shape of the article to be made. A 
small groove allowing the excess silver to run off was dug, and when 
the metal was poured into this mold, it followed the configurations of 
the design. 
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Later, a pumice-type substance was discovered on the reservation 
which is called ‘‘Tufa’’. It was much easier to carve than 
sandstone, and held its shape better than moistened sand. Tu/a stone 
casting 1s still done to some extent today, with what some consider to 
be the most favorable results of all methods. 


More recently a method called centrifugal or spin casting is begin 
utilized. Accepted and used for years in other types of jewelry 
making, this method, which is new to the Indian, has caused a fiery 
controversy. Many people feel that the Indian craftsman should not 
use such modern technology. If he does, they claim, it takes the 
jewelry out of the ‘‘hand crafted’’ category and places it in the same 
pigeon-hole as machine-made reproductions. Those on the opposing 
side of this argument maintain that the American Indian craftsman 
should be allowed to progress technically like any other artist in any 
other medium; that he should not be held back by primitive methods 
or tools just to appease an anglo market which insists on keeping him 
a ‘‘noble savage.’ Regardless of which side of this debate you agree 
with, there are some seldom-mentioned facts of which you should be 
aware, that have nothing at all to do with the philosophical dif- 
ferences. 


1. Centrifugal casting in itself, and by itself, does not necessarily 
conote mass manufacture. It is being used by some Indian artists to 
make one unique piece, just as the same artist might use the sand- 
stone, sand or tufa stone casting method. It is, in fact, a much more 
complicated and difficult process technically than other casting 
methods. There is as much or more actual hand-work required to 
make the original prototype as in other casting methods, since the 
entire object, including every minute detail, must be meticulously 
carved and sculpted out of wax. Once the piece is carved, it is an exact 
wax replica of the piece to be cast in silver. An investment material 
resembling plaster of Paris is poured around this wax model, encasing 
itin a hard shell. When this investment material dries and hardens, it 
is then heated to high temperatures. The heat burns the wax out, 
giving the process the name ‘‘lost wax’’. When the piece is cast, the 
centrifugal casting machine spins the hollow investment mold around 
at a high rate of speed, forcing molten silver into the cavity which had 
housed the wax. 

Casting in this method produces a much more finely detailed 
finished piece than the other casting methods. At this point a 
machine has been used to actually cast the piece, unlike other 
methods previously used by Indians. But the end result is finer, and 
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the handwork which preceeded the casting even more involved than 
in the other methods. 

2. Centrifugal casting, in addition to begin the most technically 
proficient casting method available to the individual craftsman, is 
also the method used by manufacturers in the mass production of 
hundreds of identical copies simultaneously. It is not the centrifugal 
casting method itself, however, that makes this possible. The in- 
dividual craftsman uses the investment material to form a shell 
around his hand carved wax figure. Once he has cast a piece, the 
investment material, like the wax, cannot be used again. The mass- 
manufacturers make multiple rubber molds of the wax item to be 
copied, enabling them to cast as many of a given piece as they choose. 
The dirty words in this process should be Rubber Molds, not cen- 
trifugal casting. 

The process described above is like the difference between a 
photographer who takes a picture, has one print made and then 
destroys the negative, and a man who takes a picture of the original 
print, and then has hundreds of copies made. The rubber molds 
enable manufacturers to copy a given design as many times as they 
choose, which means that the person who purchases one of these 
pieces is spending his money on a mass-produced item. Few people 
are aware of this, and many believe that they are buying a unique, 
handmade piece of Indian jewelry. 

How do you tell the difference? It is very difficult. Ifan unreputable 
dealer is clever, he will display only one of these copies at a time in 
his showcase. If you ever do see more than one piece of jewelry 
exactly alike, however, that will tell you that they have been mass- 
produced. Other more complicated methods of detecting the dif- 
ferences between hand and machine-cast jewelry involve looking at 
the underside of the piece. Hand-cast jewelry, when it comes from 
the sandstone, sand or tufa mold will have tiny perforations in the 
back which have been made from the mold itself. An Indian 
silversmith rarely if ever leaves these imperfections. Charles Loloma 
sometimes does, but his contemporary belief is that they are part of 
the basic design of the piece. We are speaking here of the old, 
traditional smiths. If they left these imperfections it would mean that 
they didn’t care about finishing the piece properly. Usually the smith 
tries to correct whatever imperfections exist by filing the silver down 
until it is smooth. This produces readily visible file striations on the 
backside of the given piece of jewelry. If he tries to further smooth the 
piece on a buffing wheel (which is also a machine, used extensively by 
Indians, but not termed ‘‘objectionable’’ by the purists), those tiny 
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scratches will show also. If a piece has been machine-cast, these tiny 
perforations and scratches do not exist — unless they were carved 
into the original to deliberately fool the buyer. Instead, the backside is 
smooth with a melted, streaked appearance which resembles the 
glaze of hard candy poured hot onto a marble slab and cooled. 


The newest casting method, and one which should offend 
everyone, is cement casting. In this artless technique, cement is 
mixed with ordinary motor oil to a fairly dense consistency. When 
the mixture begins to set, a finished piece of jewelry, such as a 
concha, is depressed into the cement and an impression is made. 
Silver is then poured into the depression, and voila! Another way to 
copy has been born. The oil prevents the silver from sticking to the 
mold, and when the finished piece is removed, it has the same tiny 
perforations that it would have if it had been sandcast or tufa cast. 


Liquid Silver (Drawn Silver) 


In 1952 Ray and Mary Rosetta, Santo Domingo artists long 
recognized as two of the most proficient bead-makers in the business, 
brought a necklace which they had designed and made of silver to Ed 
Young, a trader with whom they had dealt for some years. Ed’s wife, 
Lillian, took one look at the exquisite piece and exclaimed, ‘‘That 
looks just like liquid silver’’. The name so well described the ap- 
pearance that it caught on — and necklaces made in this manner are 
still referred to as ‘‘Liquid Silver’’. The Rosettas and their son, 
Johnny and daughter-in-law Marlene are still the primary sources of 
this art form, although similar work is now being done by other 
members of the family. Ray and Mary and Johnny and Marlene sign 
their work ‘‘Rosetta’’ on the cone portion of their necklaces. In 
addition to this signature, Johnny reports that they also include at 
least one piece of coral as an additional signature of their work in 
every liquid silver necklace they make. Copies and machine made 
necklaces do not have the signature on the cone or the piece of coral 
somewhere in the strands, yet. 

Most people have never even seen the real thing. The market is 
now flooded with necklaces called ‘‘liquid silver’? or ‘‘drawn 
silver’’. One has only to see an authentic piece to be able to tell the 
difference. According to Deyoe Young Stark, daughter of Ed and 
Lillian Young, the Rosettas pull pieces of rolled sheet silver through a 
drawplate over and over again, until they are exactly the right cir- 
cumfrence. They then cut tiny segments (some are 1/16’" thick), file 
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*-*h edges and then string them together. This takes infinite time 

‘tience, and the result shows the effort. Well made Liquid Silver 

ces hand in fluid, unbroken lines — and the simple act of 

nmiuig your fingers up and down the strands will tell you as much as 
your eye. 

About ninety-nine percent of the pieces which you will see on the 
market are copies. These copies are clumsy, unsuccessful attempts to 
gain the “‘look’’ of liquid silver by machine methods. In the first 
place, most necklaces sold as ‘‘drawn silver’’ have never been near a 
drawplate. They are made of commercial silver tubing which is cut 
into segments by machine and then strung. Many makers now don’t 
even bother to cut the tubing into segments themselves, but buy it 
already cut and merely string it. Comparable workmanship has come 
out of Kindergarten classes. It is large and cumbersome compared to 
the authentic Liquid Silver. Its edges are rough, and it hangs like 
broken arms. Many suppliers offer these silver tubing segments for 
sale to do-it-yourselfers, and as many anglos are stringing them 
together and selling them, as Indians. 

There are two basic types of manufactured tubing. One is perfectly 
smooth and seamless. The other has tiny striations running vertically 
up and down the segments and a prominent seam, as if each segment 
had been rolled like a cigarette paper. Many people, believing this 
seam to be an indication of hand work and authenticity, buy with 
confidence when they find it present. In actuality, the presence of the 
seam or striations means nothing, unless you just happen to prefer 
the look to the smooth tubing. Both are machine made. One un- 
documented but interesting story told to Al Packard was that the first 
commercial tubing made by Handy and Harman Company was plain, 
having no seam and no striations. A trader (name unknown) realizing 
an opportunity, requested that they produce the same tubing with a 
seam and vertical marks so that it would look more authentic to the 
tourists. He was absolutely right. 

Authentic Liquid Silver ten-strand necklaces are presently selling 
for around $500.00. The copies are going for around $100 — and are 
grossly over priced at that. If you’re going to pay that kind of money 
for commercial silver tubing, you might as well string your own, 
rather than pay the rip-off artists to do it for you. 


Be Aware of. . . 


Bezels — A high bezel around a stone does not necessarily mean that 
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BEZELS : 


Turquoise stone 
C= Cardboard or other backing 
material 


= 7s Silver bezel 


The "sandwich" as it appears 
after being enclosed in the 
bezel 


What is actually inside 
many bezels 


EPOXY 


Stabilized turquoise cemented 
onto rough piece of epoxy 


Excess epoxy removed 


Stone as it appears set 
into bezel 
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FUNNY PHONIES 


Top Row: Hubbell glass bracelet, plastic 
ketoh, Hubbell glass bead bracelet. 


Center: Black plastic ring, blue glass pin 
Hubbell glass ring. 


Bottom: green glass earring. 
Courtesy of the University of Colorado Museum 


the stone is as deep as the bezel. Indians often padded the base of a 
shallow stone with cardboard, sawdust or pieces of phongraph 
records to form a cushion for the stone, making it less likely to break. 
There is little you can do to check this point before you buy a piece of 
jewelry. In the case of cardboard and sawdust, contact with water will 
cause the materials to pack down when wet, and many people have 
been surprised to find that after wearing a newly purchased piece of 
jewelry for only a short time, the stone seems to have “‘shrunk’’. In 
old jewelry, this has usually occurred long before you buy it, and the 
shrinkage has been corrected by the tightening of the bezel. If this 
phenomena does occur after you have purchased a piece of jewelry 
which was represented by the seller as being old, One of three things 
is evident: 1) The piece was seldom, if ever worn, in which case the 
condition of the silver would support this. 2) The piece is not old. 3) 
The stone has been recently replaced. 

Epoxy — Almost without exception in modern jewelry, a black 
epoxy backing is being used on natural and stabilized turquoise stones 
before they are set. In fact, most stones are purchased by the crafts- 
man cut, polished and ready to set with this epoxy backing already 
affixed. At this point in turquoise merchandising the stones are 
priced by the carat weight, and the epoxy is included in the overall 
weight of the stone. The original reason for epoxy backing material 
was to strengthen natural turquoise, and make it less susceptable to 
breakage. This is not necessary with stabilized turquoise, and the use 
of epoxy with these stones is to add depth and weight to shallow cuts 
of stabilized turquoise. It also adds density to the appearance, since 
natural turquoise is never translucent, but stabilized and treated 
turquoise often is, due to the plastic deposits. Epoxy hides this fact 
from the buyer. In some cases, the stones used are so thin that a keen 
eye can actually see the epoxy backing underneath. 
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CHAPTER IX 


TURQUOISE 
AND THE UGLY STEPSISTERS 


The most authoratative work ever written on this subject is Joseph 
E. Pogue’s Turquois, written in 1915. The reader is referred to this 
book for thorough and technical coverage of the stone. 

An article in the Wall Street Journal early in the 70s, stating that 
turquoise was one of the two best possible investments a person could 
make (the other being diamonds), sent this pleasant but hardly 
astounding rock to the top of everyone’s ‘‘must have’’ list. Until that 
time it had ranked somewhere down the line with its cousins, 
amethyst, topaz and garnet in public popularity. Recently it has been 
promoted (and both definitions of the word apply here) to the 
‘*Precious’’ stone category — a misunderstood and misused cliche 
that became obselete years ago. There did used to exist a caste system 
for gems. Diamonds, Rubies, Sapphires, Emeralds and occasionally 
Pearls (which are not even a true ‘‘stone’’) were, at one time, 
categorized as being ‘‘Precious’’ gems. Those minerals and crystals 
considered to be less desirable, but still attractive, carried the 
weighty badge of ‘‘Semi-Precious’’. These ‘“‘poor relations’’ in- 
cluded Opals, Topaz, Amethysts, Moonstones, Lapis-Lazuli, 
Aquamarines, Garnets, Alexandrites, Tourmalines, Peridots, 
Spinels, Zircons, Chrysoberyl, Jade, and, of course — Turquoise. 

Some time ago gemologists realized that relativity was an im- 
portant factor in placing a value on a given substance. An excellent 
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TURQUOISE MINES OF THE SOUTHWEST 


1. Leadville 
2. Cripple Creek 
3. Villa Grove 
4. King's Manassa 
5. Cerillos 
6. Santa Rita 
7. Tyrone 
8. Hachita 
9. Morenci 
10. Bisbee 
11. Castle Dome 
12. Kingman 
13. Carlin 
14. No. 8 Spiderweb 
15. Lander Blue 
16. Stormy Mountain 
17. Fox 
18. Carico Lake 
19. Red Mountain 
20. Godber 
21. Blue Gem 
22. Darling Darleen 
23. Valley Blue 
24. Timberline 
25. Papoose 
26. McGinnis 
27. Blue Diamond 
28. Zuni 
29. Easter Blue 
30. Ajax 
31. Royston-Royal Blue 
32. Pilot Mountain 
33. Montezuma 
34. Crow Springs 
35. Lone Mountain 
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sapphire was worth more than a mediocre diamond. A spectacular 
amethyst upstaged a dull emerald — and all of a sudden the old 
system grew up in weeds. Knowledgeable people do not now refer to 
the terms ‘‘Precious’’ and ‘‘Semi-Precious”’ 

If we were to go back to the old standards, however, we would be 
compelled to compare the different hardnesses of those stones whict 
used to be called Precious. The diamond has the highest Mohs scal 
rating of 10. The ruby and sapphire — 9. The emerald could only. 
claim a 712 to 8. The turquoise, at its best, rates a 5-6, which means 
that it can be scratched by plain old quartz which has a 7 rating. 
Why, then did this pupil go to the head of the class, and leave Lapis 
Lazuli (with the same grades in hardness) on the back row? A good 
guess would be public demand — but not a good reason. The point is 
that the consumer has had this ‘‘precious stone’’ business thrown at 
him until he believes it — and this belief is driving natural turquoise 
prices out of reasonable sight and making stabilized and treated 
turquoise acceptable. 

It would be impossible for a person to learn, just by reading books 
how to judge the quality of various samples of turquoise. Color us+- 
to be the major factor, with matrix being the other important aspec: 
of the composition. A person must now look beyond color and matrix 
— since they can be produced so cleverly and artificially it is most 
difficult to ferret out the almost imperceivable characteristics which 
tell a trained eye whether or not a stone is good, bad, or indifferent, 
_and whether it has been tampered with. 


Plastics 


Outrageous stories are told of Indians on the reservation becoming so 
fascinated with the blue plastic spoons of a local hamburger joint that 
they melted them down and used them as stones in jewelry. This may 
sound like a tall tale, but it is entirely plausible. The buyer must 
realize that although some Indians did know their turquoise and other 
setting materials, most of them were attracted by a specific color. 
Many museums have old pieces in their collections in which the 
silverwork was carefully executed and designed around plastic or 
glass stones, and had been worn proudly by the Indian owners. Other 
old pieces display a combination of good quality turquoise and 
carefully matched plastic, which the Indians happily used to replaced 
lost stones. 

The use of plastic in old jewelry was not limited to the blue color 
resembling turquoise. Pieces of old phonograph records were 
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sometimes cut and set to resemble jet, and jewelry exists dating pre 
1920 in which orange plastic was used convincingly in place of coral. 
_ The use of these non-precious materials, in old jewelry, was not an 
intentional attempt to fool the buyer. The maker, himself, found 
them an attractive and convenient substitute. 
j People who collect Indian jewelry for its historic significance find 
“ae presence of these foreign materials in old jewelry, amusing. 
hose who collect Indian jewelry for aesthetic and investment 
“easons avoid them. There are three methods by which you can 
differentiate plastic from turquoise, coral, jet or shell: The method 
everyone seems to be recommending recently is to heat a needle and 
apply the point to the material in question. Few, if any dealers are 
going to allow you to do that to jewelry you have not yet purchased, 
and for very good reason. Heat will melt plastic, but it will also ruin a 
top grade turquoise stone. This method, then, is one to use at your 
yg risk afteryou own a piece of jewelry. Another method is to apply 
ery sharp-edged implement on the underside of a suspect material 
id scrape the surface. Once again, a dealer will not appreciate your 
. ying to do this to his merchandise before you buy it. Plastic will curl 
ito tiny, brittle slivers, whereas natural stones, coral or shell will 
not. The last and by far least risky test for plastic is to place the 
material against your tongue and teeth. Plastic tastes like plastic. In 
some cases you might feel a slight burning sensation. It also feels like 
plastic; having a soft, non-vitrious surface. 

The plastic used in commercial jewelry has a tell-tale almost 
““royal’’ blue color, and, of course, the silverwork accompanying 
these false ‘‘stones’’ is usually as blatently obvious as the plastic 
itself. If you suspect a piece to contain plastic or fake stones, take it to 
a reputable gemologist, jeweler, dealer or museum for evaluation. 


Different Colored Stones 


You have seen a bracelet that you like,but the turquoise do not 
match. Some are a greenish color, and others are various shades of 
blue. Is this due to haphazard choice of stones by the maker? Does it 
detract from the value of the piece? Were the stones always mis- 
matched? The answer to all of the above questions is no. Provided, 
of course, that the piece was not made after 1970, and that all of the 
stones in the piece now were the ones originally set by the silver- 
smiths or jeweler. Only top grade turquoise is hard enough to 
retain its color over a period of years. Only a small percentage of gem- 
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_ quality turquoise is rendered from each mine, and although most 
mines do produce some top grade material, most of the rock from all 
of the mines is less than excellent. When you see a hardness rating for 
turquoise which lists 5-6, they are speaking of gem-quality turquoise. 
Lower. grade turquoise is softer and more porous than top grade. The 
lower the quality of the stone, the more this is true. Some of the dregs 
from the mines, although still technically called turquoise, are of 
such low quality that they resemble chalk in color and texture. The 
Mohs scale ranges all the way from 10 down to 1. The example listed 
on their scale for this base hardness, is talc — which translates into 
chalk in turquoise language. 

Some of the old smiths knew good turquoise when they saw it, and 
according to some sources, were infallible when it came to judging its 
quality. They rarely, however, had a great selection of stones to 
choose from, and so were perfectly willing to use what was available 
to them at the time they were ready to make a piece of jewelry. 

The Zuni, working so often in tiny pieces of turquoise, found it 
less difficult to match the color of the stones in a given piece. When a 
piece was constructed, the turquoise appeared to match perfectly. As 
years passed, however, the more porous stones absorbed a greater 
quantity of body oil than the harder ones, and began to turn darker 
shades of blue or green. This chameleon-like color change is less 
likely and, less obvious in small stone work as opposed to pieces in 
which larger stones are used with more surface area exposed. The 
greater the surface of the stone, the larger an area exposed for the oil 
to penetrate and impregnate. 

All turquoise does mot change color with age. Only those stones 
which are less than top grade or gem quality, which are more porous 
and therefore more susceptible to body oils, alter their color with age. 
If all turquoise did turn green with age, as some unknowledgeable 
people have claimed, then there would be no Indian jewelry today 
from the early periods, containing anything but green stones, and 
this, quite obviously, is not the case. 


Look Alikes 


In addition to plastic substitutes, the buyer must also watch for other 
minerals which resemble turquoise — and have been used, over a 
period of years, in its place. 

Chrysocolla, a greenish mineral, was used without hesitation by 
some Indians when turquoise was not available, and sometimes even 
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when it was. Green Chalcedony, Malachite, Lapis Lazuli, Azurite 
and Variscite, in their natural states have also been used as sub- 
stitutes. Other stones, which in their natural state do not resemble 
turquoise, can be dyed to a similar color. These include Agate, 
Chalcedony and Quartz among others. The color achieved, however, 
with the exception of Chalcedony, is the same ‘‘fabric blue’’ of the 
plastic facimilites and with practice is easy to spot, even from a 
distance. Last but far from least is Hubbell glass. This intriguing 
phony was not actually made by Don Lorenzo Hubbell, but imported 
from Italy by him for his Indian clients. Admittedly it is a phony, but 
it has a charm and sense of humor about it that none of the other 
facimilies can claim. If you ever run across a piece of it buy it, even 
though it has little intrensic value, it represents the original con- 
game. And in view of the situation we find ourselves in today with 
regard to Indian jewelry, Hubbell glass may be the only way to have 
the ‘‘last laugh.’’ 


The Ugly Stepsisters 


How few of us realize the power of the words, ‘‘Public Demand’’. If 
we did, we would certainly demand more. The public is getting 
exactly what it is demanding right now with respect to Indian 
jewelry, and that isn’t much. The majority of people now are happily 
buying products that just ten years ago wouldn’t have passed as 
carnival prizes. And who is to blame? The public. 

Treating natural turquoise by a variety of methods to improve its 
color has been done not only in America, but in all countries where 
the stone is found. It has been a prevalent practice for centuries. 
Persian dealers were known to carry inferior turquoise in their 
mouths before showing them to a prospective buyer, since the 
moisture of the saliva temporarily deepened the color of the stones. 
The American Indians boiled inferior stones in mutton or other 
accessible fats for exactly the same reasons. 

A buyer may be given ingenious rationales as to why stones that 
have been treated or stabilized are as good as, or better than, natural 
turquoise. To keep yourself from being persuaded by these logical, 
practical arguments, just remember that all of these methods were 
originally practiced to deceive the buyer. More recently they are 
being practiced out of necessity, since the market demand cannot 
possibly be filled by the 3 ® that represents top grade material being 
mined today. What this means to you, the buyer, is that 97% of the 
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stones on the market today are sub-quality. It is of obvious im- 
portance for the people involved in the treated turquoise industry to 
convince the public that these stones are desirable — but if you couid 
see them before they were tampered with, you would know that they 
are not. 

If the terms treated and stabilized confuse you, don’t be concerned. 
The two terms have been used interchangeably until very recently, 
and many dealers are confused also. The term treated has always had 
a bad connotation, and the industry is currently involved in a massive 
public relations campaign to disassociate the term stabilized from 
treated in the mind of the buyer. To attempt to clear up terminology, 
you might say that all stabilized turquoise is treated, but not all 
treated turquoise is necessarily stabilized. Amy intervention by man 
or chemicals with the properties of the natural stone constitutes 
treatment. Stabilization is the more recent and sophisticated 
procedure, and succeeds in making the stone tougher and more 
impervious by chemical interaction. 

Concise definitions of the two processes are as follows: _ Treated 
turquoise begins as low-quality, color deficient, soft and porous waste 
material from the mine. If this material could not be treated, it would 
be useless and regarded, as it was for years, as mine tailings. 
‘‘Treating’’ this otherwise worthless chalk involves impregnating it. 
with dyes or other foreign agents which make it a turquoise color. 
Usually, in addition to dye, a plastic is applied to the outside of 
treated stones. The plastic only soaks in to a certain extent, so that if 
the stones are cut in cross section, there is usually a whiteish center 
which has not been reached by either the dye or the plastic. The 
plastic also leaves deposits in the exterior cavities of the stones, called 
windows’’, and the appearance of treated turquoise often looks as 
though it has been painted with several coats of clear fingernail 
polish. 
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Stabilized turquoise begins as better quality material, but never top 
grade. The stabilizing process does not involve the use of dyes, but 
instead the use of chemicals such as Diallyl Phthalate and Dapon 35 
or other acrylic substances. For some reason, this is touted as being a 
more honest process by the people who are doing it. In reality it is no 
more honest, but a much more successful method of producing a 
saleable substitute for high grade turquoise. This stabilizing treat- 
ment (for a treatment it certainly is) results in low grade turquoise 
being impregnated with a clear, colorless plastic material, which is 
said to form a ‘‘permanent and impenetrable protection of the stone’s 
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intrinsic color’’. (The Ethics of Turquoise Treatment, Dan Mayers, 
Vol. 1 1975-76, Turquoise Annual, International Turquoise 
Association) Intrinsic is a tricky word here. Potential would be more 
accurate. Before stabilization these stones have little color, or value. 
The chemical application and process claims to permanently harden 
and color turquoise. This is probably true, however, the process is so 
new that it hasn’t yet had the test of time. To some, this very claim is 
repugnant, since it smacks of artificiality and commercialization. 

A very conscious effort is currently being made by producers and 
merchandisers of stabilized turquoise. In the beginning, these people 
made every effort to pass stabilized turquoise off as gem-quality. 
When the dealers became knowledgeable enough to become suspicious, 
the sales tactics switched to stress the durability of the stone. Anyway 
you cut it, it is counterfeit. Yes, technically it is turquoise by 
composition, and yes, it does retain its color, and yes, it is tougher 
than all but the highest grade natural turquoise. But all of these 
things can also be said about the diamond substitutes now on the 
market. They may indeed be more perfect than the real thing, and 
obtainable at a fraction of the cost, but the fact that they are man- 
made or man-tampered puts them in a manufactured category that 
automatically reduces their value. 

Many reputable dealers carry stabilized turquoise jewelry along 
with their high quality items, but few of them have any regard for it, 
and carry it only because of the enormous public demand. Beware of 
the dealer who tries to convince you that stabilized turquoise is better 
than untreated turquoise. Trade publications have come out with 
articles carefully worded to give the reader the impression that 
stabilized turquoise possesses properties which natural turquoise does 
not, making it, in some ways, more desirable. They are stressing 
heavily the point that no jeweler can guarantee that a non-treated 
stone will not change color over a period of time, but they can 
guarantee that a stabilized turquoise will not. That is a rather weak 
argument, since the same claim can be made about ordinary plastic 
found in cheap costume jewelry. That rationale is reminiscent of the 
city slicker who invested all of his savings in a portion of shoreline on 
a northern river famous for its pink salmon. Upon inspection of his 
new acquisition, he found, much to his dismay, that the stretch of 
river he had purchased was too close to the mouth of the sea to 
produce conditions condusive for the spawning of pink salmon, and 
that all the salmon in his stretch of river were white and un- 
marketable. To try to salvage his investment, he proceeded to pack 
the inferior white into cans with a very sophisticated, attractive lable 
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which read, ‘‘Guaranteed Not To Turn Pink Under Any Cir- 
cumstances’’ 

Another android on the market is known as reconstituted 
turquoise. In actuality it is the ‘‘sausage’’ of all treatment processes, 
since left over bits and fragments are ground into powder, mixed with 
an epoxy binder and then molded into cakes or stones. = 

The industry does not rest on its laurels. Even with the public’s 
acceptance of stabilized turquoise, the research goes on. 
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Conclusion 


Even as this book goes to press, newer and better ways of copying 
Indian jewelry are being devised. It is going to become more and more 
difficult for the novice and the expert to spot the phonies, and the 
only ways to protect yourself are to find a good dealer and learn as 
much as you possibly can about the subject yourself. Every time a 
flaw in the reproduction process is pointed out, it is quickly corrected 
by the copiers, importers and manufacturers. The only way to stop 
these opportunists is to flatly refuse to buy a copy, an import or a 
mass-produced item. If you do that, the dealers will no longer find it 
necessary to stock that merchandise on their shelves. When that 
happens, the lack of demand will back up to the source, and the 
machines will grind to a halt. You, as a consumer can wield an 
enormous amount of power. Presently that power is being misused 
and is inadvertently placing an Indian art form in jeopardy. Applied 
in a positive direction, we have a fighting chance to save a craft that 
has the inherent right — as do its originators — to survive and 
flourish. 
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GLOSSARY 


Abalone — Mollusks having a flat shell lined with Mother of Pearl. 
Used in Zuni Inlay and Mosaic work. 

Agate — A variety of chalcedony used by the Navajo in place of, or 
in addition to, turquoise. Found in shades of brown, black, gray, 
rust and orange. Colors are arranged in stripes, mosslike for- 
mations or clouds. 

Applique — Silverworking technique using solder to fasten one layer 
of silver, copper or brass to another. Device developed in early 
Navajo design. 

Awl — A pointed tool used for scratching patterns on silver. 

Bezel — The thin band of silver which surrounds and holds a stone in 
place. Either flush with the top of the stone or slightly below the 
stone’s surface, it is either plain or has small teeth or scallops at 
the top. 

Cabachon (Cabochon) — Name used to describe a stone which has 
not been cut in facets, but has been rounded on the top. 

Cast — Method involving the melting and pouring of silver into a 
mold to form either an ingot or a piece of jewelry. See sandcast, 
tufacast, cementcast, centrifugal casting. 

Cement Cast — Recently devised method of duplicating existing 
pieces of Indian jewelry using cement and motor oil. 

Centrifugal Casting — Method of casting a piece of jewelry using a 
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machine which spins a hollow mold around at a high rate of 
speed, forcing the silver into the cavity. 

Chalk — Term describing the consistency of the lowest grade of 
turquoise. Too soft in texture and light in color to be used in 
quality jewelry. Often injected with dyes and plasticized to make 
it useable. 

Chalcedony — A translucent quartz, usually pale blue or gray with a 
wax-like luster. 

Channel — Name given to Navajo-Zuni jewelry form incorporating 
silver strips set perpendicular to the base form and each other so 
as to form ‘‘boxes’’. Stones are pre-cut and sized to fit into these 
boxes and then epoxied into place. The entire piece is then 
ground down flush with these channels, or the stones are left 
rounded on top. 

Chiaroscuro —- Spanish term for the natural darkening or tarnishing 
of silver. See Oxidation. 

Chrysocolla — A mineral derivative of copper resembling turquoise. 
Shades range from green to dark blue. Often used by Indians as a 
substitute for turquoise, and more recently by disreputable 
copiers to ‘‘pass’’ as turquoise. Very appealing stone in its own 
right. 

Cluster — Design form used by both Navajo and Zuni. Several stones 
separately bezeled into one or more motifs. Cluster work in- 
corporates larger stones than Row, Needlepoint or Petit Point. 

Coin Silver — Silver used by Navajo and Pueblo Indians prior to the 
use of commercially made ingots and sheet silver. Represents an 
alloy of not less than 90% silver. American coins were used first, 
and later Mexican Pesos. 

Cold Chisel — Tool used to make a deep straight or continuous line 
in silver. Both chisel and metal are cold when worked. 

Concha (Concho) — Literally means ‘“‘shell’’. Round, oval, square 
or rectangular pieces of silver threaded in multiples on a leather 
strap and worn as a belt. 

Coral The horny skeletal deposit produced by tiny sea creatures. 
Ranging in color from pale pink to deep reds and oranges. First 
coral used by the Southwest American Indians was imported 
from Italy by traders. Its use with turquoise as a setting material 
in jewelry became popular in the 30s. 

Dies — Tools made from iron or steel which, when struck with a 
hammer make a decorative mark on silver. Also referred to as 
**stamps’’. 

Drawn Silver — Sheet silver which is rolled and then pulled through 
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a draw plate until the exact desired circumfrence is achieved. It is 
then cut into tiny segments, filed and strung into strands for 
necklaces. See ‘‘Liquid Silver’’. 

Dying — Method of treating inferior turquoise by impregnating 
colorless chalk with blue powder compounds mixed with epoxy. 

Embossing — Jewelry making technique in which the article is 
struck from the backside with a specific die, stamp or block, 
making that design protrude from the front. 

Epoxy — Flexible thermosetting resin made by polymerization of an 
epoxide. Plastic used mainly in coatings and adhesives. 

Fetish (Fettish) — Small figures carved from turquoise, shells, 
pipestone, soapstone, etc. to resemble birds, bear, cayotes, 
turtles, frogs, wolves, mountain lions. Used individually by Zuni 
and other tribes as an integral part of their religious practices. 
Used collectively strung on necklace strands in combination with 
Heishi for anglo consumption as decorative jewelry. 

Filing — First ornamentation on silver used by Navajo. Marks made 
on silver with the edge of a file. 

Garnets — Rose to deep red silicate mineral having a vitrious luster 
when highly polished. Used by Navajo in early stone setting. 
Rarely polished to a high sheen due to lack of sophisticated 
polishing techniques at that time. Color resembles inside fruit of 
a pomegranate. Easily obtained in the early days from deposits on 
the reservation. 

Hallmark — In the Indian jewelry reference, this does not refer to the 
content or purity of the metal, but rather the identity of the 
maker. Symbols or initials are stamped or scratched on the 
underside of a piece of jewelry. 

Handmade — ‘‘Only such devices as allow the manual skill of the 
maker to condition the shape and design of each individual 
product.’’ (Dept. of the Inter.) 

Headstall —- The part of a bridle or halter which encircles the head. 

Heishi (Heishe) Literally means ‘“‘shell’’. Specifically refers to 
pieces of shell which are ground, drilled and strung into 
necklaces by the Santo Domingo. 

Hohokam — Prehistoric tribe of North American Indians living in 
the Southwestern part of the country around 1300 A.D. 
Produced Mosaic and Inlay work with shells and turquoise, and 
established an elaborate trade system with peoples living in the 
Gulf of California region. 

Hopi Tribe of Pueblo Indians living on Three Mesas in Nor- 
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theastern Arizona. Have become known for their Overlay 
technique in silverwork. See Overlay. 

Hubbell — John Lawrence Hubbell (Don Lorenzo). Early trader in 
Ganado who was influential in the development of Indian 
silversmithing and rug-making. Imported glass beads from Italy 
for his Indian clients. Other traders also imported various beads, 
but the name ‘‘Hubbell’’ is used in present times to refer to a 
type of bead or glass. 

Indian — Person able to prove tribal enrollment in an Indian tribe 
domiciled in the United States or a lineal descendant of such. 
Inlay — The process of laying a stone or shell into another material 
such as silver, wood, Mother of Pearl, etc. Most usually 
associated with the Zuni style, some Navajo have done Inlay 

work for years. 

Insising — Scratching. To cut designs into the surface of metal. Like 
engraving. 

Investment (as in casting) — An outer layer of plaster-like material 
which forms a hard shell around a wax figure. Used in centrifugal 
or spin casting. 

Jacla — Pendant loop-type earrings made of graduated turquoise 
cylindrical beads. Originally worn in the ears, they are now worn 
looped over the bottom of a Heishi, coral or turquoise nugget 
necklace. Occasionally several pair are tied together and worn as 
a necklace. 

Jet — A hardened, vitrious form of coal. Black in color, it takes a 
high polish. Occasionally used by Navajo as the primary setting 
material in a piece of jewelry, it is most often used by Zuni 
jewelers in Mosaic and Inlay work. 

Jeweler — As opposed to silversmith. Craftsman whose primary 
interest is in the setting material. See Lapidaries. 

Lapidaries — Cutters, polishers or engravers of stones other than 
diamonds. 

Lapis Lazuli — Complex silicate. Azure blue in color with spangles 
of iron pyrites. Not used in American Indian jewelry except in 
modern pieces being made by contemporary artists. 

Liquid Silver — Term refering to multi-strand necklaces made from 
drawn silver. Originally made and designed by Ray and Mary 
Rosetta, Santo Domingo Indians, it is now being made by a few 
other members of the tribe also. 

Malachite — Carbonate of copper mineral. Green in color. 

Machinecast — See centrifugal casting 
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Machinemade — Indian style jewelry partially or wholly formed, 
stamped or cast by machine. 

Matrix — Fragments or pieces of the host rock mixed into the 
turquoise vein. Colors range from white to brown to black. 

Mother of Pearl — Iridescent coating on the inside of various shells 
produced by secretions of oysters, clams, mollusks. Used in Zuni 
Inlay, Mosaic, Channel work and Fetishes, and in Navajo inlay. 

Molds — Recepticles to shape molten silver. Either in ingot form, 
from which the silver is hammered into the desired form when 
cooled, or in a form carved out to the configuration of the desired 
finished piece. Molds are made from wood, iron, sand, sand- 
stone, tufastone and most recently, concrete. 

Mosaic — Technique involving the placing of stones or pieces of 
shells on top of a given base, such as wood, silver or shell. 

Naja (Najahe) — Crescent Pendant at the bottom of Squashblossom 
necklaces. 

Navajo Nation — Largest tribe of American Indians in the United 
States. Reservation covers some 25,000 square miles in New 
Mexico, Arizona and Utah. First Southwest Indian tribe to work 
silver. 

Needlepoint — Style of Zuni jewelry incorporating rows or circles of 
small turquoise stones which narrow to a point on each end. 

Overlay — Jewelry form attributed to and used by the Hopi 
silversmiths. Two pieces of silver are used with the top piece 
having the design cut out in stencil fashion before it is sweated to 
the bottom piece, which is plain. 

Oxidation — The chemical change that occurs when silver is exposed 
to atmospheric sulphur. The darkening of silver either by natural 
or chemical means. 


Patina —- Surface appearance of silver which has grown more 
beautiful with age or use. Absence of glassy shine. Soft luster. 
Pawn — Economic system which began in the 1870s by which 


Indians could use jewelry as collateral for money or supplies 
given them by the traders. Practice began to dwindle with WWII. 
Also term given to jewelry acquired by the traders when the 
Indian owner failed to redeem it. System is still operative today to 
some extent, however the quality of jewelry being pawned now 
does not compare with that of years past. 

Petit Point — Modified version of the Needlepoint form. Stones can 
be round, tearshaped or oval, and can be used in combination 
with each other and the Needlepoint shape. 

Petrified Wood — Wood which has turned to stone. Resembles 
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Agate. Occasionally used by Navajo in the 30s and 40s as 
primary stone in jewelry in place of, or in addition to turquoise. 

Pinon — Variety of pine tree. Produces a gum-like substance of 
sticky resin which was used by prehistoric Indian tribes to secure 
stones and shells to a wood or woven base. 

Pipestone — Pink or mottled pink and white argillaceous stone used 
by the Zuni in Fetishes. 

Plateros — Spanish for silversmith. (Plata = Silver) 

Pomegranate — Globe-shaped fruit fancied by the Spanish and copied 
in Silver to be worn as trouser ornaments. Used in the same 
manner by the Mexicans, and then adapted by the Navajo for use 
on necklaces and earrings. See Squashblossom. 

Pueblo — Spanish word for ‘‘town’’. Also the name given to several 
related tribes of Indians living in various regions of the Southwest 
Tribes include: Tesuque, Santa Ana, Picuris, Isleta, Santo 
Domingo, Zuni, Rio Grande, Hopi, Acoma, Laguna, San 
Ildefonso, Cochiti, Jemez, San Felipe, Pojoaque, Santa Clara, 
San Juan, Zia, Taos, Nambe, & Sandia. 

Punch — Tool used to make a small circle on silver. Ends of files 
were used until the Navajo began to make their own tools. If used 
with enough force, a punch can cuta hole in silver. 

Quartz — Translucent silica mineral with a Mohs scale hardness of 
7. Sometimes dyed blue to pass as turquoise. Decomposed quartz 
is sand. 

Reconstituted — Left overs and fragments of turquoise are pulverized 

into powder, mixed with epoxy and worked into cakes or stones. 

Repoussé (Repoussage) — Navajo silverworking technique in which 
the silver article is worked from the backside first, making the 
front protrude. Then stamps are applied on the front to outline 
the design and make it even more prominent. 


Row work — Zuni style using small round or square stones set in 
individual bezels in a row configuration. In early row work the 
stones were larger than in the later, more anglo-oriented jewelry. 

Sandcast —- A piece of jewelry which has been cast in a sandstone 
mold. The mold is carved out of a piece of sandstone, the top piece 
is secured, the silver if poured into the mold and allowed to cool. 
Once cooled it is then bent and hammered into its final shape. 

Santo Domingo — Tribe of Pueblo Indians living outside 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Known for centuries for their 
beadmaking ability and trading expertise. Also originators of 
Liquid Silver. 
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Serpentine — Mineral consisting mainly of a hydrous magnesium 
silicate having a dull green color and often mottled appearance. 

Shadow Box — Navajo style in which the stone(s) are recessed on a 
lower level than the top of the piece, giving it the appearance of 
being in a box. The lower level of silver is artificially oxidized and 
the top polished to a high sheen. 


Sheet Silver — Commercially produced silver in sheet form. In- 
troduced in the 1920s and obtainable in varying thicknesses. 
Soapstone — Soft stone having a soapy feel, composed of talc, 


chlorite and often some magnetite. 

Solder — A metal or metallic alloy used when melted to join metallic 
surfaces. 

Spin Cast — See Centrifugal casting 

Squashblossom — Name given to a type of Navajo and Zuni necklace 
incorporating beads with flanges either of plain silver or set with 
stones. Necklaces terminate at the bottom front with a Naja. See 
Naja. 

Stamping — Technique of making decorative marks on silver by 
placing one end of a design stamp (tool) on silver and striking the 
other end with a hammer. 

Stabilizing — Most advanced and sophisticated method of treating 
turquoise. Involves the use of clear, colorless acrylics which 
impregnate low to medium grade turquoise. This produces a 
color not provided by nature and toughens the stone. 

Sterling — Metal containing 925 parts silver and 75 parts copper. 

Sweated — Heated (as solder) so as to melt and cause silver to run 
between surfaces to unite them. 

Swedging — Jewelry making technique used by early Navajo smiths 
to form silver into ridged bands. Not ever used extensively and 
few examples of this form exist today. 

Synthetic — Produced artificially. Manmade. Devised, arranged or 
fabricated to imitate or replace realities. 

Treating — Any alteration of the properties or appearance of natural 
turquoise (with the exception of cutting and polishing). 

Tufa — A porous rock formed as a deposit from springs or streams. 
Pumice-like and relatively easy to carve. Used as molds for 
casting jewelry. 

Tufa Casting — Same as sandcasting, except tufastone is used instead 
of sandstone. 

Variscite — Mineral closely related to turquoise, but lacking in its 

composition the percentage of copper. Has a Mohs scale hardness 
of 5 and is less porous than turquoise. Usually green in color. 
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Wrought — Worked into shape by artistry or effort. eawonedl, 
formed, hammered. 


Wax — Substance used by jewelers and sculptors to carve a 
prototype. Holds a firm shape. 
Zuni — Tribe of Pueblo Indians living on a reservation in West 


central New Mexico. Known for their lapidary work and carving 
of Fetishes. 
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